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PRICE 


PENCE 








Rrizise MUS E OU M. 
The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from WEDNESDAY, 
March 1, to SATURDAY, March 4 inclusive. 
MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February 21, 1905. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL 
NAVAL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and other 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 27 and Following Days. Public School Life 
and Education, with Special Classes for 7 Beit and Army Examina- 
tions. —Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Runiz, D.D. 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, ny gy w. 

THIS DAY (SATURDAY), Februs 
GEORGE HOGA RTH, Esq , M.A., FI 
‘Archeology.’ Half-a-Guinea the Gourse. 

TUESDAY NEXT, February 28, at 5 o'clock, Prof. KARL PEARSON, 
F.K.8., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘Some Recent Biometric 
Studies.” Half-a-Guinea. 

THU eo ete 2. at 5 o'clock, Prof. H. H. TURNER, D Sc. 
FRS., FIRS’ f of THREE LECTURES on "Recent Astronomical 
Progress.’ Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


‘HE DANTE SOCIETY, 
38, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
The NEXT MEETING will be held MARCH 1 
e Rey. J. PAYLING WRIGHT, B.A., will LECTURE on ‘LA 
LUPA DANTESCA 
EDMUND GOSSE, Eeq., LU.D., in the Chair. 


25, at o'clock, DAVID 
T of Two LECTURES on 








ON THE FOUNDATION OF THE HIBBERT TRUST. 
V ME: L. R. FARNELL, M.A. D.Litt., Fellow of 


Exeter College, and University Lecturer in Classical Archero- 
. y, will give a SE of PUBLIC LECTURES in the LARGE 
LECTURE ROOM of MANCHESTER COLLEGE, subject : ‘ESSAYS 
in the ANTHROECEOGIUSS. STUDY of RELIGION,’ at 4.45 on each 
of the following da’ 

, ARINROPOLOGICAL METHOD as APPLIE) to the COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY of RELIGION.’ Part I. THURSDAY, March 2; Part II. 
SATURDAY, March 4. 

Il. ‘The INFLUENCE of CERTAIN IDEAS CONCERNING PURITY 
on EARLY RELIGION, LAW, and MORALITY.’ THURSDAY, 
March 9. 

Ill. ‘The RITUAL of gg be Mg the LOWER and HIGHER 
RELIGIONS.’ THURSDAY, March 
Hilary Term, 1905. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS.—NEW 

VOLUME.—Series IT. Vol. XI EARLY DUTCH and ENGLISH 

VOYAGES to SPITSBERGEN in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 

a Hessel Gerritez, ‘Histoire du Pays nommé a, 
Jacob Segersz van de Brugge, ‘Journael of —— Registe: 

3. — with Introductions and Notes, by Sir MARTIN 
CONWAY, F.8.A. Pp. xvi-191, 3 Maps, 3 Tllustrat‘ons, Biblioges raphy: 
Index —Annual Subscription, One Guinea. A Complete List of 
vious Volumes, with Index. can be obtained post free on application to 
the Hon. Secretary, BASIL H. SOULSBY, F.S.A., 3, Spring Gardens, 


$.W. 


IR JOHN. SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
NCOLN’ i tag FIELDS. 
AN TIQUITIES. PICTU AND SCULPTURE. 
n Free, from 11 to 5,on TU ESDAYS. WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
pars. and FRIDAYS, from March 1 to August 31.—Cards for Private 
Days and for Students to be obtained from the Crraron at the Museum. 


) eee by MAXIME LALANNE, 1827-86. 


The late Artist’s magnificent Collection. 











Now on view at Mr. KR. GUTEKUNST’S 
16, King Street, St. James's, 8. W., 10 to 6 DAILY. Admission 1s. 


Rorae SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
BNGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W.—23rd ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION, including ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS by Sir F. “SEYMOUR 
HADEN, P.R.E. Open 10 to6. Admission ls. HAROLD CHILD, Sec. 





DUCATION. 

Parents or ee ratte ft Nag mr ysriy igs to 

the CHOICE of SCHOOLS r BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TUTORS in Bagiand © r Abroad 
are invited to call upor or send fully detatied particulars to 
—y oy ‘AS, THRING & CO., 

who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Eetablignosen! ts. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Hi Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 


Counryr of LONDON. 


In connexion with the New Scholarship Scheme, the Council has 
decided to “geo a CHIEF EXAMINER and TWENTY ASSISTANT 
EXAMIN examine in Arithmetic and English Composition. 
ao Candlates for Scholarships will be Boys and Girls between 11 and 

yea! age 
The duties of the Chief Examiner will be to correlate the syatem of 
marking adopted by the various Assistant Examiners, to attend the 
Meetings of the Board of Examiners, to set the Papers if required, or 
to advise generally with regard to the setting of the Papers, to advise 
with rv to the mination arrangements, and to be generally 
responsible to the Executive Officer for the carrying out = : - actual 
Examining Work, as distinct from Administrative Organizat 

The duties of the Assistant Examiners will be to look - about 

ape hy and to mark them in accordance with the general directions 
ief Examiner. 

The Examination will be held at the end of April, and it is essential 
that the results should be received not later than the second week in 





une. 

The Chief Examiner will be paid a Fee of 100 Guineas, and each 
oe Examiner a Fee of 50 Guineas (to be increased at the rate of 
6d. r in the event of the number of Papers to be corrected by 
cach. Examiner exceeding 2,000). o Teacher serving in a Public 
Elementary School in London’ will be eligible for appointment. 

Forms of Application, which must be return not later than 
MARCH 7, 1905, and any further particulars, can be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W C. 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 


YRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 





CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

The COUNCIL will proceed the nomination for the aes 
SHIP on WEDNESDAY, March 1, 1905. 

Applications to be sent. to the Registrar, who will furnish Candidates 
with semen on application, and will recei = ee Testimonials 
they may offer. R. Y. TYRRELL, Registrar. 
Trinity College, Dublin, February 8, 1905 


OUNTY BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the HEADSHIP of the reorganized 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, vidal oy ND, at a commencing 
salary of 5001. perannum. C it be G f a British 
or approved Foreign me ond must roge’ have obtained 
Honours or submit evidence 0: 
equivalent standard of attainment. 

rience in a Secondary School is indispensable. For further par- 
ticulars und for Form ny writte: jon should be 
made to the undersigned, a whom also * applica one should be sent. 
reaching the Town Hall not later than M . 1905, and endorsed 
« Rede” in the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. Applications 
should contain not more than four Testimonials Canvassing for the 
Ca will lify for election to the 

















é BACH & CO. 
J EXHIBITION of OIL PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and 
LITHOGRAPHS by FANTIN-LATOUR. 
NOW OPEN. 


168, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
LD MINIATURES and SNUFF-BOXES from 
the well-known COLLECTION of Mr. ALBERT JAFFE, Ham- 
burg. In order that English Collectors may have an opportunity of 
inepecting these before they are Sold %5 Auction at Cologne, they will 
be EXHIBITED from MARCH 1 to MARCH 4 at the FINE-ART 
SOCIETY’S ROOMS, 148, New Bond Street, London 


‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron -HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Ofrered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of a 
Guineas (or its a by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. wu advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots rg Hertford- 
shire) for cane Members, with garden produce, medical 
oe free, in addition to an annuity. 

Fi A furnished house in the same Retreatat Abbots Langley 
for*the “ieee use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not Laed Members only, but also 
Cor their wives or widows and young childre 

EIGHTH. The payment of the eabecriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For farther information apply to the Secretary, Mz. Gronce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row E.C. 


O TRUSTEES and Others. — A LADY of 
experience and highly recommended can RECEIVE into her own 
HOME a young WARD in CHANCERY or the CHILDREN of ONE 
FAMILY for reliable guardianship and capable supervision of Educa- 
tion.—Write, first, Rererer, Box 977, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








PROVIDENT 








y any 
position, but this prohibition will not apply after the first —— of 
Candidates by the Committee havi —— tg of the vey Towa 


. BOWEY, Town ‘Clerk. 
Town Hall, February 11, 1905. 


BEDLINGTON H HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
T YORKSHIRE. 
TO BE dcanite in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive applications for the post 
of HEAD MISTRESS. 

Applicants should ‘have a University Degree in Honours or its 
— and have had suitable experience in a good Secondary 
Seb 





The Salary offered is 3001. per annum, together with a Capitation 
Grant of 1/1. per annum for each Pupil in excess of 100 in regular 
attendance. 

Forms of Application, and copies of the Regulations and Standing 
Orders for the Tianagemient of the School, will be supplied to intending 
Applicants 

Vs pheantens must be received by the undersigned not later than 
MAKCH 18. 

Canvaseing the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

GEO. G. 0. SUTCLIFFE, Solicitor. 

Bridlington, Yorkshire. 


ALSALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


SCHOOL OF ART. 
pepeeatons: are invited for the pest of HEAD MASTER of the 
WALSALL OOL of ART. Salary 250/., rising by 25/. per annum 
for aienioes poh to 3001. Applications to be received not later 
than APRIL 7, 1905.—Further particulars and preseribed Form of 
Application can be obtained from the Director or Epvvatioy, Educa- 
tion Offices, Walsall. 


([ECHNICAL SCHOOL, GUILDHALL, BATH. 


A SCIENCE MASTER is REQUIRED for BOTANY, 
Cai re Physics. 
Ralary 150 oh 1601, : g tog 
For particulars a at a oO 
2 _ . GUDFREY DAY, 
February 18, 1905. 


ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. BE. F., Athenzeum Prees, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 








with some 


lificati 





Director of Studies. 








THREEP 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 
—— 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. - , 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM. can: be 





obtained at the followiig Railway Stations _ 


in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJ ‘ 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYiBB8? JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTE 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Tyon), PAU, ROVEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & BON, 248>Rue de. Rivoli ; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli. 


(CHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with University Qualifications, is 
REQUIRED in MAY, to teach principally Mathematicsand Elementary 
Science in above School, and in Pupil Teachers’ Centre attached to it. 
Class Singing, Junior English, snd Games desirable also. 

Salary 110/., rising by annual aeaens of 51. to 1301. 

Apply to the Hrat ) Hisrress before 8. 

The travelling expenses of the eelected Candidates will be paid by the 
Committee A. E. ELL, Secretary to Committee. 

Education Office: , 92, Northgate dcect, Chester. 


L ADY LUMLEY'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOUNDATION, PICKERING, YORKS. 


Application is invited for the post of FIRST ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
Salary 110!. Good English and French essential. State other Teaching 


Subjects. 
App! E. G. HIGHFIELD, Head Master. 


15, Showa Terrace, Scarborough. 
(POTTENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
The PUBLIC LIBRARIES Se invite applications for the 
a of ASSISTANT LIBRARIA 
ndidates must not be less than 21 ne of age, and have experience 
pe! ae Library Work, including the Cataloguing and Claseitication 














The Salary will commence at 80] per annum, increasing wer by 
ae dopa afterwards by 7/. 10s. toa of 1301. per 


+ Applications to be made on Ferms to be obtained of Mr. F. J. Wesr’ 
Librarian, 395, High Road, Tottenham, or of the undersigned, and to 
be returned, with ‘copies of not more than three Testimonials, to me, 
not later than MARCH 6. 1905. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

EDWARD CROWNE, Clerk to the Committee. 
712, High Road, Tottenham, February 20, 1905. 


HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP desired by OXFORD 
CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. Has travelled Abroad. Good Testi 
monials. monials.—Apply Box 987, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, BO. 





SSISTA N T EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

LONDON or the PROVINCES by 2 UNIVERSITY MAN. Has 

had great experience as Editor and Leader Writer. Special knowledge 

of Far East.—Address Box 963, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


A DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 
ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Classical 
Honovrs Man.—Address A. . Box 962, Athenzum Press, 13, 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


NIVERSITY MAN (27), with knowledge of 
nglo-Saxon. &c., and of Oriental Subjects, desires, after 
Poy, APPOINTMENT as READER. or in other suitable capacity, to 
Firm publishing Educational or similar Works. — Address X. Y. Z., 
care of 10, Oat Lane, Wood Street, E.C. 














IBRARY or LITERARY WORK.—GENTLE- 

MAN well acquainted with current Literature, ee and 

Bookbinding, seeks ENGAGEMENT. Reliable and careful Worker. 
Highest references.—Write Booxs, 19, Adelaide Road, Brockley, S.B. 


RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
non-resident Secretaryship. Classics, French. German, I 
Special Subjects, we pyar ay and Literature. Varied experience.— 
iss Sevey, 53, Talbot Road, W. 


RANSLATIONS.—Graduate of University of 

Paris is OPEN to TRANSLATE, or ADAPT into ENGLISH from 

any of the eR Languages (French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 

Roumanian), or vice versd —Box 989, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, ‘Chancery Lane, EC. 


L! TERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British et and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 

Chancery Lane, E. c. 














[SDEXING, by a very experienced Hand. High- 
class Work only undertaken.—V. 8., 61, Replingham Road, 8.W. 


(GEN TLE MAN, with long and valuable experience 

the Book Trade, SEEKS a CHANGE. Thorough general 
i 989, Athenwam Press, 13, 
ne, E.C. 





knowlege, including Catal 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


A” ERTISER, who has been in the service of a 
well-known Literary Man for nineteen years. is anxious to obtain 
@ post as an ASSISTANT ina ge ner or BOOKSBLLER’S SHOP. 
Can be highly recommended. 30.—Box 982, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane E -C. 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE 
COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Invite Inquiries from those seeking 


PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE EXCELLENCE. 





THE COMPANY’S PROCESSES-- 
Autotype Solar (Carbon). 
Autotype Mechanical (Collotype). 
Auto-Gravure (Copperplate Engraving). 


ARE EMPLOYED BY— 
The Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Local Government Board. 


Many Learned Societies, Leading Pub- 
lishers, and Artists of Repute. 


Examples of Work may be inspected and all 
information obtained at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


EVIEWING. —LADY JOURNALIST, accus- 

med to the work, would like to undertake REGULAR WORK 

for DAILY or WEEKLY PAPSR. Terms moderate.—Address G. V , 
82, Cambridge Road, Kilburn, N. W. 


geal ist (25) desires CHANGE. German 
and French, acquired Abroad. Sub-Editor or Literary Assistant. 
London preferres.- —Box 986, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane 











YRAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING —Apply Miss Perurrprinex (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos), 62a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W 


ONDON WEEKLY (good) WANTED to BUY. 
—Write, stating price, circulation, soca ex eae &c., in 
confidence, to Ca.n., care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 
all Descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work requiring 
care. [ee Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing. Usual Terms.— 
Misses E. B. and I. Farran, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 


PE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
} aa ~ yh 3 quantity.—Miss Mrssex, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, 


[{'TPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
be (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

search, Revision, Translation.—Tusx Casrivcs 
Trre a Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, "TYPED at home (Rem- 
ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 

7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 9d. per 1,000. 
Legal and General Copying Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed.— 
Miss Baw. Rorryson, 6, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, 
London 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., cer gag &c. Legaland General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., dupli cated. Usual terms. References. 
Tivtvane oe twelve years.—Sixes & ee 229, ——— + Road, W. 























Address: 13, Wolverton G 








YPE-WRITING.—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS., 
&c., carefully and promptly executed. ‘bad. per 1,000 words, paper 
included. _Miss A. Massie, Strathairly, New Barn, Longfield, Kent. 


HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of iam oe nt 
blishing arranged. MSS. ishe’ —— and Testi. 
en on application to MOA. M. BSuicurs, 34, Paternoste! r Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, ——— Sowspouer, 
Partnershi ged. 








Fran, 
Rnatted. All Business 


Sheets Trad Accounts and 

carried out under far. Tarners personal supervision.— 28, 29, and 30, 
Sora ma Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 





WSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED; and supplied with every requisite. 
Write for The COMPLETE JOURNALIST, sent post free. 


Lon 3 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., "Washington, D.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 

or Purchase, ‘Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 

of Terms on ap: 


Mitehell =e 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


THENAUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
to SUBMIT BSTIMATRS for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 














Catalogues, 
PICKERING & CHATTOS CATALOGUES, 
CATALOGUE of TRACTS and PAMPHLETS, 


chiefly Historical and Topographical, a ee 8vo, with Descriptions 
and Selling Prices of 3,000 Rare Tracts an 4 Pamphlets, including 
Items on Arica America —Queen Anne —Asteolony—Hediorashire 
— Berks! B mbri idgeshire — —Civil War— 
Charles Ta and II.—Channel Islands—Cl 
Cornwall— Oliver Cromwell—Cumber!: De 

. —Dorsetshire—Durham—Economics | ‘Trade—Queen Elizabeth— 
Essex—Filanders—France— rge I. and If.—Germany—Glouces- 
tershire — Hampshire — — Herefordshire — Hertfordshire — -Holland— 











‘HE INERRRSTIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


a 8 Article le, entitled ‘SOME CON. 
TEMPORARY FOREIGN “on MISTS,’ by Dr. M. O. FORSTER, 
together with an exact Ly ‘of their Publications, and a 
Double Plate of their its. Specimen Copies gratis.—WitLiums & 
Noroarz, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

celebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A . Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guines 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomsz Gaxpwen, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


No. 139, containi: 








AINTINGS and DRAWINGS.—Pesaro, 

Wouvermans. D. Cox, Copley ne. B. Landseer, Morland, 

J. Peel, Rathbone, &c. Inspection invited. vx Havt, 189, West End 
Lane, N. 


> 





Mates —TO BE SOLD, WITH 

POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, 

poe Al a ne rt No Marlborough College, with fine Views of the 

bered Slopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 

FRERNOLD, Re RESTDENCE. with Six Bedrooms, Dressing Room, 

on Rooms, and Domestic Offices. ee Lodge, 

} J ers Cotage, and other ‘Outbuildings. Well-timbered Grounds, 

nearly Four A and by the Kiver Kennet.— 

Soll Messrs. ars. Kars & Jom, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. Manx JzaNs, Marlborough 


Titers cont WELLS.—WINTER APART- 
ENTS. | eee pene | Furnished Sitting-Room and One Red- 
Pleasant and central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 

Road, Tunbridge Wells. 














Sales by Auction. 
Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL “sgh AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., m THURSDAY, March 2, and following Day, at 
1 o'clock recisely, “AUTOGRAPH "LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMEN including Specimens of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
Lord Lovat, Lord Nelson, Edmund Burke, Robert Burns, J. M. w. 
Turner, ge ee ae W. Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, 
— le, Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, Sir 





Ireland—James L and Il. ea Pt Kent—L " 


ion— 
a Norfolk. os ‘Northamptonshire —N pe ne ow Rede 

wo, Popish Plot — Pretender (the 
Young and | old) — Printing — Prynne — Quakers — Rutlandshire — 
Prince Rupert — Scotland — Shropshire — Somersetshire — Spain— 
Spanish Armada—Staffordshire—Suffolk—Surrey—Sweden— Wales 
—Warwickshire—Westmorland— William III. a 
tershire—Yorkshire. Paper cover, post free, 1s. 











CATALOGUE of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
noted Ribliogr: me ofthe Wh and Biographically, includi: First or 
Early pane of the Writings of practically every English Author 
from venson. 504 pp. 8vo, with Descriptions 
ay Selling F Prices a nearly 4000 Rare sane ge half-cloth, post free 

hee This log as been pr n all sides to be the 
‘a Catalogue on the isubject ever issued. 





CATALOGUE of SPORTS, PASTIMES, ARTS, 
SCIENCES. 222 pp. on, Let Descriptions and Selling Prices of 
nearly 2.000 Old or ks upon almost every Branch of Sport, 
Science, or Art, paper phan post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
pony! 8vo, with be en and ey Prices of about 900 old 

r Rare Kooks, including Works on Africa, America, Australasia— 
First Editions of Books Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, George 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, Harry rniss, James 
Gilray, Ernest Griset, John Leech, Hablot K. Browne (Phiz), 
Henry Alken, Thomas Rowlandson, and numerous Rare Works 


raphical Worke ve ating to most of the Counties 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—fine wage go — 
— with Miniatures—a valuable Assemb! age of Early 
phical Specimens, including many Rare Editiones Prineipes a 
ples of the Early Printers. Paper cover, post free, 1s. 
CATALOGUE of NEW PURCHASES. Books on 
ali Subjects, wep Be fine Collection of Stamped and Elaborately 
Gilt-Tool —— a and several very beautiful Ancient 
Illuminated Manuscripts. 578 pp. 8vo. 
with oan oe of 4000 Valuable. Books, Illustrated with 9 
Coloured and 198 Rep of N d Old Bi 
cloth, post free, 6s. 
It has been Lead beg ener to make the ahone a. for our 
poor agg homey 0! 
persons. The cost of the Catalogue will, Soaoeen | i  deaueed from 
the first order of 11. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8. W. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 


Part VI1I. SHE—T, with 150 Illustrations, price 2s; NEARLY RBADY. 

















Parts I.—VII. containing A—SHA, with 1050 Ill tions in Fa 
price 17s. the 7 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 





GLAISHER'S REMAINDER’ BOOK 
CATALOGUE. 
FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 
Comprising all most Recent Purehases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


MESS8S. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
f the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS Lo 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one 
> ym Beoks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 64. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








usRone M88., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
ad. per 1,000 words. Heferences to roranons Waren Bree 
Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


H H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 
e voir Street, Leicester, issues eRe of MSS. and OLD 


BOOKS post free to Book 3s. No ner Engray- 
ings—Sheley—Housman—Cruikshank—Caricatures, &c 











AUTHORS’ MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at moderate 
be used on ey our. Private room if required. “How 
0 to 9.—29, Bedford Row { (basement, area steps), ‘Theobald’s Road, 





ATALOGUE No. 42.—Dra En 
Sg Segara ete 
bm ate Print ool Works by Ruskin. Post fren, Bix. 
}—1 We Wanp, 2, Chureh Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





Joha Vanbrugh, nr William Harvey, Dr. Johnson, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Rev. John Newton of Olney, Edward Fitzgerald—a very fine Autograph 
Letter of Philip Melanchthon—Two valuable and most interesting Series 
of Autograph Letters of Gilbert White to his Brother and Niece. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Autograph Letters and neg ¥ 
Composers and Musicians of the late JULIA 
MARSHALL, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C..on SATURDAY, March 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, 


y 

c . ay 

R. Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others, the] Property of the late JULIAN 
MARSHA LL, Esq , of Beisize Avenue, N. W.; also aremarkably fine 
} ipt in the A graph of J. 8. Bach. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Curiosities, 

M . dd ©. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOS will take place on TUESDAY, the 28th inst., at half- 
st 12 o’clock, and will include a CONSIGNMENT of CHINESE and 
APANESE agreed a WARE, BRONZES, &c.— Carved 
Ivory Boxes — Figure: wis— Cl and Art Metal 
Ware ; also Old English China Wood Carvings—Native Weapons—and 
the ‘usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
Catalogues may be had on application to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King 

Street, Covent Garden, London, Ww. Cc. 





Scientific Apparatus—Surveying and pean Instruments— , 


fine Microscopes, Sc. 
FRIDAY, March 3, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS — Photographic 
— Gramaphone and Records—Optical Lanterns and Slides— 

lectri: Apparatus—Tools—Fishing Tackle—and a large quantity oi 
Miscellaneous Goods. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





Important Collection of Lepidoptera, 


TUESDAY, March 14, and WEDNESDAY, March 15, 
at 1 o'clock. 


M2, J. C. Dy ia am will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the FIRST 
PORTION p— & ge disposed of by Private Treaty) of the 
unrivalled COLLEC of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by the 
jate PHILIP B. MASON , M.R.C.8. F.C.8. F Z.8. F.E.S., &c., of 
Trent House, Burton-on -Trent, “com prising Long and Superb Series of 
most of the Rare and Extinct Species— fine Varieties and Local Forms 
in the best state of Preservation ; also many Valuable and Historic 
Specimens and Types from the "Hay worth and other Collections, 
together with the first-rate Standish and other Cabinets in which they 
con! 
On view the Monday prior and mornings of Sale. Catalogues, ready 
a week prior to Sale, post free on application. 





Important Sale of Birds’ Eggs. 


R. J.C. STEVENS has received instructions to 
OFFER for SALE on THURSDAY. March 16. the FOURTH 
and FINAL PORTION of the COLLECTION of BIRDS’ EGGS fermed 
by HEATLEY NOBLE, Erq. The Sale will irclude one of the finest 
Seameene of the GREAT AUK’S EGG ever offered. tegether with such 
es as White's, Siberian, and Black-throated Thrush—Waxwing— 
Sober and Pine Grosbeak—Nutcracker—Needle-tailed Swift— Honey 
Buzzard — Golden Bagio — Iceland _and Jyr _Falcon— Snow Goose— 
Pectoral and Marsh pip k— Dusky Redshank — 
Pomathorine Skua, &c. 
Catalogues, in course of preparation, may be had on ean to- 
Mr, J.C. Stevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


R. J. C. STEVENS, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W,C., begs to peneunee: 

at SALES are held at his Kooms regularly for the DISPOSAL OF 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, WORKS of ART, SILVER PLATE, 
JEWELLERY, BOOKS, COINS, PICTURES ‘and ENGRAVINGS. 
eee INSTRUMENTS, and all kinds of MISCELLANEOUS 


PROP: 
Valuati for all purp 
Terms and all particulars on application. 
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Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of Major 
GORDON, removed from Wimbledon; the Library of the 
date Mrs. VINCENT, removed from ‘Slinfold, Sussex, and 
other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by “eg at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W C., 
on THURSDAY, rch 2, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, og BF BOOKS, including Proceedings of the 
Civil Engineers — Annales de Chemie, 48 vols. — Macaulay's Works, 
10 vols. — Burton’s History of 8 vols. —Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, First Edition, uncut — Morris's British Birds, 6 vols.—Lowe’s 
Ferns—Art Journal, 32 vols.—Shepheard's Vignette Designs, Coloured 
Plates — Hassell’s Original Specimens of Water Colours, Coloured 
Plates — Prisse eg nie aang Oriental Album, Coloured Plates — 
Br Ninth Edition—Century Dictionary. 8 — 

— Lang's Prince Charlies Edward — Skelton’s Charles I. — Robson’ 
Grampian Mountains. Coloured Plates — enn a emg Maker, 
3789 —Ciceronis de Ofticiis, Paris, 1500?—Orrery’s Plays, 1690 — Horti- 
cultural Bociety’s Transactions — Chester field’s Letters, 2 vols.— 
Huseners& ng Westwood's Moths, 2 vols Coloured Plates—important 
Letters—Hook-Plates (Fx- Leandro ral 
Sooks—Old y es Cards—Illuminated MSS on Vellum, with Minta- 
tures—Fir-t Editions of Scott, Dickens. Thackeray. ag 4 and other 
Modern Authors-Civil War Tracts—Original meeps! Phiz”’— 
Savonarola, Exposition del Pater Noster, Woodcuts 8 Fa aeamaaal s 
Repository, 40 vole.—Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, First Edition, 
uncut—Lilly white’ 8 Cricket Scores and ape C. Cricket Scores, os — 
urtis’s t— — 
Ackermann’s University of Ontora, 2 vols. Mioceead Platee “Suckling” 8 
Soff: 1k—Blomefield’ 8 Norfolk, 11 vols.—Goldemith’s Traveller, First 
Edition —Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vo's —a Series of Works on Philosophy 
end Science — ef Common Prayer, Edinburgh, 1637 — Eyton's 

Shropshire—Norfolk Archology, 14 vols., &c. 














Valuible Engrav:ngs and Drawings, the Property of a 
Gentleman, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, March 3, at 10 miautee past 1 o'ciock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVING? and DRAWINGS, comprising 
Military Portraits, Costumes, and Reviews — Fancy Subjects by 
Rartolozzi. Ryland, Sherwin, Bur bury—Mezzotint Portraits after 
Romney, Reynolds, J. KR. Smith, ‘Hoppner, &c , including many fine 
Full-lengths—Old London Views, many in Water Colour; anda‘ OLLBC- 
TION of NAVAL SUBJECTS, inclnding a most interesting Relic, 
mamely, the Log-Book of His Majesty's Ship Arrow, in which is 
eontained Two Cop‘es of Letters written by Admiral Lord Nelson on 
his Flagship Victory, &c. 





Libraries of Dr. F. ARNOLD LEES, removed from Leeds, 
and of F, LEES, Esq , of Paris. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

, by gente at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC, on 

MONDAY, March 20, and Following Days, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 

recisely, the ABOVE PROPERTIES, comprising First Editions of 
liodera Authors and Works in General Literature. 





Modern Publicitions and Kemainders. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane. WC., on 
THURSDAY, March 2, at 1 o'clock, MODERN PUBLICATIONS ‘and 
REMAINDERS, including — Stock of the Old Compiny of 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, comprising Editions of 
Standard Authors and Popular Novels, in cloth and quires—Juvenile 
and Stery Kooks; also a Selection of Recent Publications from a 
Reviewer's Library. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Rare and Valuable Books. including Portion of the Library of 
the late H. E. WATTS, Esq., Modern Fine-Art Books, &c. 


M ESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms. 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on TUESDAY. March 7. and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE 
and VALUABLE BOOKS comprising Armstrong's Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Edition de Luxe, and Turoer, Japanese Paper ition—the 
‘Wallace Collection by E. Molinier, 2 vols —Foster’s Miniature Painters, 
2 vole — Editions de Luxe of Fi-lding, Thackeray, and Dickens— 
Apperley’s Life of : Messner First Issue of the First Edition, and 
#ther Sporting Rooks — Rurton’s Arabian Nights, Original Edition, 
16 vols.—a pm Reon of Rooks by or relating to Cervantes, and others 
on Spanish Literature—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, &e , 9 vols. Original 
Editions—Complete Sets of the Surtees and Chetham Societies’ Pub- 
lications—Nash's Worcestershire, 2 vols., and other Topographical 
Rooks— Works relating to Cornwall—First Editions of Swift, Fielding, 
Jane Austen, Borrow, and others—Sets of Standard Works in Hand- 
some bindings. Pe 
} on licatt 


5 PP 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give Notice that Avec will hold the Following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Sguare, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY. February 23, the COLLECTION 
of ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS of the Rey. 8. N. TEBBS, deceased. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 1, UNSET PRECIOUS 
STONES of the Rev. 8. N. TEBBS, deceased. 


On THURSDAY. March 2, and FRIDAY, 
Mareh 3. PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART. and OLD ENGLISH 
FUR om various sources; and ORIENTAL CLOISONNE 
ENAMELS of of ‘FREDERICK ELKINGION, Esq., deceased. 


On SATURDAY, March 4, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late FREDERICK ELKING- 
TON, Esq, and others. 





By order of Executors of the late Dr. ISAAC ROBERTS, 
F.R.S. F.R.A.S. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX. 
In a magnificent position (about 780 feet above sea level), 
commanding extensive and delightful views. 


ESSRS. LANGRIDGE & FREEMAN have 
received Po ge to SELL by AUCTION, at the age 
Tokenhouse Ya E.C.. on FRIDAY, March 17, at 2 o'clock, the 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE known as STARFIBLD, withis 
about 14 miles of Crowborough Station (L. B.&8.C. R.). It comprises 
a well-built Detached Residence, containing Dining Koom. Drawing 
Room enclosed Verandah, Five Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bath Room, 
and Oftices ; also Library, Laboratory, fine Observatory, with revolving 
hemispherical copper-covered Dome, HKelvedere Tower, &c. ‘There are 
excellent stone-built Stables, Outbuildings, Greeahouse. Gardener's 
Cottage, and Entrance Lodge. The Pleasure Grounds, studded with 
Ornamental Trees, include Tennis Lawn, productive Kitchen Garden, 
and Fruit Plantation. The whole ag ond contains 4a. Ir. 3lp.,a portion 
of which could be utilized for the erection of additional residences. 


The property will be so offered as to give the purchaser the oportunity 
of securing the exceedingly valuable Telescopes and other Astronomical 
Instruments, 

Particulars, &¢ , of Messrs. Arsor, Stevens & Co, Solicitors, 14, 
Castle Street, Liverpool, and (with orders to view) of the AUCTIONEERS, 
28, Queen Street, Cheapside, E C , and Tunbridge Wells. 





THs FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH, 1905. 
Contents. 
The CONSTRUCTION and POLICY of the NEXT GOVERNMENT. 
REVOLUTION by TELEGRAPH : a Letter from Russia. By R. L. 


RUSSIA’S SOCIAL and POLITICAL CONDITION. By Alexander 
Kinloch. 


IBSEN in HIS LETTERS. By William Archer. 

The FUTURE of AIR-SHIPS. By Alberto Santos-Dumont. 

The RUSSIAN NAVY from WITHIN. By Chersonese. 

HOW PORT ARTHUR FELL. By Richard Barry. 

The ROMANCE of the CENSUS. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 


The MARRIAGE CONTRACT in its RELATION to SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. By Vere Collins. 


A FORGOTTEN SOLDIER-POET. By May Bateman. 
WAS BACON a POET? By George Stronach. 
EUGENE FROMENTIN. Bs C. G. Compton. 
HAS PAUPERISM DECLINED? By John Holt Schooling. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. By Francis Gribble. 
FRENCH LIFE and the FRENCH STAGE. By John F. Macdonald. 
A MODERN UTOPIA. Chaps.8and9. By H. G. Wells. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





NOW READY. 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed, handsomely bound in Roxburghe, 
with gilt top, price 7s. 6d. post free. 


THE VOLUME OF 
PHE ANTIQUARY for 1904. 


The ANTIQUARY is an illustrated Magazine devoted to the study of 
the Past, and the Volume for 1904 contains, in addition to other valuable 
Articles, numerous Papers on Antiquarian Subjects. 


NOW READY. 


In imperial Svo, tastefully printed, handsomely bound in crimson 
cloth, with Copious Index, price lis. 


VOLUME VII. OF THE 
(Z ENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH l. 





A HISTORY of DESIGN in MURAL 
PAINTING. 


BY 
N. H. J. WESTLAKE, F.S.A. 


Vol, IT. 


FROM the SECOND until the END of the 
TWELFTH CENTURY, 


London and Oxford: J. Parker & Co, 
THE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 


Including Ceylon and Burma. 


Published uncer the Authority of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 


Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. 
Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

MAMMALIA. (For Sets only.) 11.—FISHES. 2 vols. li. each.— 
BIRDS. Vol. I. 1; Vols. I1-1V. 15s. each.—REPTILIA and 
BATRACHIA. (For Sets only.) 11.—MOTHS. 4 vols. ll each.— 
HYMENOPTERA. Vols I. and II. 1 each.—ARACHNIDA. 1 vol. 
10s. —RHYNCHOTA. Vols. 1. and II. ll. each.— BUTTERFLIES. 
Vol. I. 1. 

London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court. terme Street. Calcutta 
and Simla: Thacker. Spink Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co, Limited 
Kurmea: Myles h & Co. Zz Berlin : Triediinder & Sohn, 
Carlstrasse, 11. 


A HISTORY of JAPAN during the CENTURY 
( of EARLY EURUPEAN INTERCOURSE (1542-1651). 
By JAMES MURDOCH, M.A., in Collaboration with ISOH YAMAGATA. 
1 8vo vol. of 714 pages, with Maps. 
— and Published at the Offices of the Kobe Chronicle, Kobe, Japan. 
1000 Copies of the First Edition have been printed, all the 

Copies being numbered 

The Atheneum (London) says :—‘‘This book.,..is well worthy the 
attention of those who care to acquire a trustw orthy and adequate 
knowledge of that singular phase in Japanese history which may be 
termed the Christian centary. 

Copies of the Work (price 1/, 2s. 6d) may be obtained on application 
to the Londcn Agent, 
Mr. George Young, 25, Gray’s Inn Residences, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 














NOW READY, THE DIAMOND JUBILEE EDITION OF THE 


EWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1905, 
AND ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Price 2s net. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


C Mitchell & Co , Advertising Agents, Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow 
Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THE ISLAND of the TIBER (with Illustra- 
tions); The Whistler Exhibition; The Society of Painter- 
Etchers ; Architectural Education (Institute of Arehitects); London 
Master-Kuilders’ Dinner—Presentation to Mr. Colls; Design for a 
Winter Garden (Grissell Medal Prize); New Insurance Offices. 
Norwich; Church of St. James, Ealing; Types of Concrete - Steel 
Seractare the sae pt oni ae —See the BUILDER of February 25 
sg ode rough any Newsagent; or direct from the 

Pubiisher Of “the Atm, Catherine Street, London, W.c 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Tf there were a 
medal among journalists, as well there might be, for 
public services rendered, we think Mr. Villiers and 
his book would have an excellent ‘ fighting chance.” 


PORT ARTHUR: 
Three Months with the Besiegers. 
By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“A vivid combination of 
the descriptive and the pictorial artist...... It is the real 
thing, and not a line of padding.” 

DAILY MAIL,—“ A brilliant and moving record of the 
earlier operations before Port Arthur.” 


NEW EDITION (Fourth Impression) JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo, 15s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘Mr. Trevelyan has at one 
bound placed himself in a high position among the his- 
torical writers of the day, and has given promise of a dis- 
tinguished future.” 

ATHENAUM.—‘Mr. Trevelyan’s book is among the 
most elaborate monographs on his period that exist......His 
account of the insurrection in London is quite the best thing 
in the book, and is by far the most vivid and complete 
narrative of that side of the movement tbat we at present 
possess.” 


NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS and 
CATTLE-WAYS. By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, 
M.D., and GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. F.R.1.B.A. 
With 25 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The original purpose of the writers 
seems to have been to solve, if possible, the problem of how 
these camps [of the Neolithic Age] on the summits of the 
chalk downs were supplied with water. In following the 
surmise of the late General Pitt-Rivers.....they have been 
able to reconstruct, with every probability, a far more sug- 
gestive picture of the life of the inbabitants than has yet 
been drawn.” 


MODERN CONSTITUTIONS in 
OUTLINE: an Introductory Study in Political Science. 
By LEONARD ALSTON, M.A. Trinity College, Mel- 
bourne, B.A. Christ’s College, Cambridge, Deputy 
Professor of History, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The BIRTH of PARSIVAL. A 
Drama. By R. C. TREVELYAN, Author of ‘ Cecilia 
Gonzaga’ and ‘ Polyphemus, and other Poems.’ Feap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION (1901). 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Im- 
proved, partly from the Autbor’s Notes, and with a 
full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8&vo, 9s. net. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. Price SIXPENCE. 

HAY FEVER. By Walter Herries Pollock and Guy C. 
Pollock. Chaps. 6-7. 

TIME and TIDE. By L. Jebb. 

The JARL’S MERCY. By G. W. Murray. 

The MAKING of a MAN. (In 2 Parts.) Part I. By Capt. 
Vaughan. 

A PORT of STRANDED;PRIDE. By K. Hallam Moorhouse, 

The VAGARIKS of TOD and PETER. By L. Allen Harker. 

WILD WHEAT. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Chaps. 6-8. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 




















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paterncester Row, 
London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS PUBLISHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ENDLESS HERITAGE.’ 


HEIRS OF REUBEN. 


By CHRIS HEALY, 
Author of ‘ Confessions of a Journalist.’ 

** The book is cleverly arranged, and relates the experiences 
of a Fleet Street journalist acting as amateur detective in 
Whitechapel.”—Daily News. bts i 

** Admirably clever work.” —St. James's Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TALES of the FIVE TOWNS. By Arnold 
BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 

**Handles his material with as much confidence as Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Phillpotts do....... and makes his locality ex- 
pressive of his purpose as plainly as those masters of the 
picturesque make theirs.”— World. 

“There are not many passages in thetrue literature of the 
life of the English people that are finer.”— Vanity Fair. 

**Mr. Bennett has not bis equal in the description of the 
upper strata of the great middle class.” —Spectator. 

“* Almost worthy of Daudet.”— Morning Post. 

“Thirteen stories...... If this volume prove unlucky, then 
verily the public does not know a good collection of stories 
when it sees it.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FLEUR-DE-CAMP. By A. Godric Campbell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** A strong and picturesque book.” —Glasgow Herald. 

*‘A Napoleonic romance, which displays considerable 
grapbic skill in its descriptions of the battles of Austerlitz 
and Eylau.”—Atheneum, 

“ Fleur-de-Camp is a very winning heroine, whose adven- 
tures and whose love story have a a 

Teek’s Survey. 





A SPOILER of MEN. By Richard Marsh, 


Author of ‘The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(March 23, 





The YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By Florence 
WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fs. [4pril 3. 


The ERROR of her WAYS. By Frank 
BARRETI, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. (April 27. 


The WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures 
of ARMAND GUERRY de MAUBRBUIL. By ERNEST 
A. VIZ&TELLY, Author of ‘With Zola in England.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tep, 6s. (Shortly. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS as 
REVEALED in his WRITINGS. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, F.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

(Shortly. 














The ESSAYS of ELIA (Both Series). By 
CHARLES LAMB. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


The DECAMERON of BOCCACCIO. With 


a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


LI TING of LONDON. By George R. Sims 


(‘‘Dagonet”). Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 
Is, 62. (Shortly. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, ¢} 
by 41-1éinches. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, giis 
edges, 3s. net each. 

Important Series of Eleven New Volumes in the Press. 


MACULAY’S 
HISTORY of BNGLAND. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
The REIGN of QUEKN ANNE. In 1 vol. 
A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGKS ard of WIL- 
LIAM 1V. In 2 vols.; and 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to 1830. In 3 vols. 
The other Volumes are as follows :— 
LONDON. By Sir Walter Besant. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir Walter 


Besant. 
Tbe DEEMSTER. By Ha!l Caine. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
ROBINSON CRUSOK. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte. 
The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. With Illustrations by J. G. Thomson. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. 
The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Richard Jefferies. 
(March 16. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 
*‘1T is NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.” By Charles Reade. 
MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
MEN and BOOKS. By Robert Louis Steveuson. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
ACROSS the PLAINS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The POCKET R. L. S. Favourite Passages from Steven- 
son's Works. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 
The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Walton and Cotton. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 











In 5 vols. ; and 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 


With Portraits, &. Demy 8vo, 2 vols, 36s. net. 


TIMES.—“This book will not disappoint the reader’s natural expectations that it will prove of 
great interest...... Sir Alfred Lyall holds no mean position in our literature as a poet and essayist, and he 
brings to his present task the special qualifications of personal acquaintance of Lord Dufferin, and of 


familiarity with the East.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The personal interest of the book is great enough of itself to 
recommend it; there is nothing in its pages to show, indeed, that their author had any other intention. 
But its political interest is yet greater. In that respect it is of more value than any other book of the 


kind that has been published for years.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A real work, and not a mere compilation...... This is the final life.” 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


By the late LORD SALISBURY. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. [Ready next week. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By the late LORD SALISBURY. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEN. SIR JAMES BROWNE 


(“BUSTER BROWNE”). 
By Lieut -Gen. J. J. MCLEOD INNES, R.E. V.C. With Portraits, Illustrations, and a Map of the 
N.W. Frontier. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. 


A Series of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and of European Responsibilities. 
Various Writers. Edited by LUIGI VILLARI. Witha Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








[Ready next week, 


By 


SECOND EDITION. 
RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of ‘Cyril,’ ‘The Labour Problem,’ &c. 


21s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“An encyclopedia of everything relating to ‘All the Russias.’......A 
volume which no library and no well-equipped politician can afford to be without,” 


With Maps. Medium 8vo, 


A NEW EDITION, THE NINTH, OF 
THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


The Hindu and Mahometan Periods. 
By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. With Notes and Additions by E. B. COWELL, M.A., 
late Principal of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, With Maps, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


Uniform with ‘ Origin of Species,’ ‘ Descent of Man,’ &c. 
THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER 
DOMESTICATION. 


With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols, 53. net. 


Heads of the Departments of 


By THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN and ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, 
With 


Geology and Geography, University of Chicago, Members of the United States Geological Survey. 
Maps, Plans, and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO: 


The Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. 
By the late Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella L. Bird). With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 67. net. 


POEMS. 


By BLISS CARMAN, Author of ‘ The Pipes of Pan,’ ‘Sorgs of the Sea Children,’ &c. 
on Hand-made Paper. 2 vols. folio, polished Persian, 2/. 2s. net. 





Limited Edition 


POPULAR EDITION. 
SELF-HELP. 


By SAMUEL SMILES. Reset from New Type and printed on larger Paper. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


3s. 6d, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
MESSRS. METHUEN have just published a book of the yreatest charm and the most poignant interest, 


DE PROFUNDIS. By Oscar Wilde. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This very remarkable book was written in prison, and expresses the philosophy which the author gathered in his two ra i . i 
for the light which it throws on the curiously complex nature of its author, but od for its intrinsic Secuay. PONS SEE ER SS Se a ae ae ee 





GREAT ZIMBABWE. 


‘The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.’ With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, 21s. net. 


GASPARD de COLIGNY, ADMIRAL of FRANCE. By 
A.W. WHITEHEAD. With many Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
** An important and original contribution.”—Datly Chronicle. 
‘“‘A fine piece of historical portraiture, vivid in individual characterization, and 
conceived in a spirit of impartiality.”—Academy. 
** The book is a thorougbly good one in every respect.” — Guardian. 


ENGLAND UNDER the STUARTS. By G. M. Trevetyay, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘The Age of Wyclif.’ With Maps 
and Pians. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By R. N. Hatt, part Author of | 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henry James. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*Nothing more exquisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of Maggie, the 


| herocially patient, persistent, developed little wife and daughter, is to Le found in the 


This is the Fifth Volume, though the first published, of the Six Volumes of a New 


—, of <a (Edited by Prof. C. W. C. OMAN), from the earliest times down 
to the year 1815. 

‘It is the most interesting account, in a small space of Stuart history, which it bas 
been our fortune to encounter. It is the work of one who bas a competent knowledge of his 
pericd, a keen eye for the picturesque, and a remarkable command of phrase. He has 
sympathy for the causes of civil and religious liberty which lends his work the touch of 
emotion indispensable to an effective description of great personages and great events.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


A HISTORY of ROME: during the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. GRKENIDGE, M.A. In 6 vols. Vol. I. 
(133-104 BC.). With Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* A worthy introduction to Gibbon. Mr. Greenidge is a deep political thinker and an 

admirable writer.”—Outlosk, i 

** His diction is clear and pleasant, his judgments based upon definite conceptions of 
persons and things.”—Manchester Guardian. 
By the 


The LIFE of FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. 
BARONESS DE BERTOUCH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘* Full of miracles and prodigies.”—Datly Mirror. 
** A curious and remarkable volume.’’—Dasly Telegraph. 
“The book is a most readable one and introduces us to an undoubtedly remarkable 
character.” — Bystander. 
With 


SHRINES of BRITISH SAINTS. By J. C. Watt. 


numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 7s. €d. net. [The Antiquary'’s Books, 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s ‘ Letters of a Self-made Merchant.’ 

** Lovers of homely humour and shrewd common sense will be delighted.” — Morning Pest. 

‘* The present series are written in the same vein as the earlier collection, and reach quite 
as high a standard both as regards sound advice in business and private life and chrewd wit 
and keen observation of men and manners. All is good, and there is a smile—of approval as 
well as of amusement—at nearly every line.”—Daily News. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Soutney. Vol. II. 

RICHARD HAWKINS, GRENVILLE, KSSEX, and RALEIGH. 6s. 

The Second Volume of a well-known Series of Lives by Southey, the First Volume of 
which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 
A MODERN CAMPAIGN; or, War and Wireless Tele- 


graphy in the Far East. By DAVID FRASER, the Times Special Correspondent. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SICILY. By Dovaias SwapeEn. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. By C. M. Atxinsoy. Demy 8vo, 6s, 
ANECDOTES of SOLDIERS. Edited by J. H. Serrte. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book contains over 1,500 stories of soldiers in peace and war. 


A HISTORY of RUSSIA from PETER the GREAT to 


ALEXANDER II. By W. R. MORFILL, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Plans. A Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. By A. M. Scorr. 


With Portraits and Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By Witiam 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by H. CUNINGHAM. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Arden Shakespeare, 


TIMON of ATHENS, and TROILUS and CRESSIDA. 


With 234 Illustrations. 


gallery of modern fiction.”— Standard. 
“It is impressively clever. Ihe mind out of which this work is spun is of astonishing 
capacity and insight.”—Daily Mail. 
‘*To give any idea of the infinite subtlety and delicacy with which the author narrates 
his story is beyond the strength of mortal reviewer.’’—Datly Chronicle. 
Third 


The SECRET WOMAN. By Eben Paitrorts. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘** The Secret Woman’ is beyond all question one of the greatest novels in literature. 
It isa masterpiece. It sets Mr. Phillpotts among the immortals. By virtue of this superb 
achievement he enters the company of the masters. He is the fellow of Fielding and Scott, 


Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and Hardy, Turgeniev and Tolstoy...... 1 have said 
nothing of the noble prose in which this great novel is written. I have said nothing of the 


| rich vitality of the minor characters. I have said nothing of the deep humour of the rustics, 


With Maps and | 


who are, indeed, the best rustics since Thomas Hardy’s challenged Shakespeare’s. The scene 
between Barbara Westaway and Arcott is profuundly dramatic. It is as fine as anything 
George Kliot ever wrote. Joseph Westaway is a wonderful piece of humorous portraiture. 
So is Joshua Bloom. Sois Mr. Tapp. Altogether, I do not hesitate to say that Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts has added a masterpiece of the first order to the treasury of English fiction.” 


JaMES DOUGLAS in the Star. 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. 


By W. Perr Ringe. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The CASTLE of the SHADOWS. By C. N- 


wy acetate co-Author of ‘The Lightning Conductor.’ Crown 
vo, 6s. 


The SYSTEM. By Percy Wnaire, Author of ‘The West 
End,’ &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, és. 

** Very life-like and intensely readable.”—Daily Mail. 

**Mr. White's good things are not only excellently said, but also, it seems to us, 
tolerably true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of the age in which 
we live,” —Athencum. 

*** The System ’ is in Mr. White's best manner and contains both thought aed pleasan- 
tries admirably mixed.”— Morning / eader. 

‘* Mr, White is not less interesting than usua!, and his firm touch, his quiet humour and 
cynicism, his assured methods are all here.” —Standard, 


The GATE of the DESERT. By Joun Oxennam, Author 
of ‘ Barbe of Grand Bayou.’ With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Mr. Oxenham tells his story with vigour and vividness. A lovely and entertaining 
story of modern adventure.”— Outlook, 
Illus- 


r - 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. Criark Russe... 
trated. Crown 8vo, 63. 
** Devised with unusual invention.” —Daily Mail. 
** Interesting, surprising, and exciting.”—Morning Leader. 
‘* There is abundant life and colour and movement, sympathy and tragedy, and plenty 
of incident.” —St. James's Gazetre. 


The TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Roserr Barr, 


Author of ‘ The Countess Tekla,’ &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BARHAM of BELTANA. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. 


Illustrated. 


‘The VALLEY of the SHADOW. By Wituiam Le Qvevx. 


With 2 Illustrations by A. H. BUCKLAND. Crown bvo, 6s. 


The MYSTERY of the MOAT. By Avetine SerGceanrt. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Highly sensational, bright, and vivacious.”—Scotsman, 

** An excellent specimen of Miss Sergeant's powers, very fascinating and entertaining.” 
Full of excitement from start to finish.” —Lioyd’s. Morning Leader, 


The WEANS at ROWALLAN. By K. Firzrarrickx. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A deligutful book. Indeed, we think it is one of the best books about children 
published since the days of Mrs. Ewing.” —Speaker. 


“ He must be dull indeed who does not fall a willing captive to the fascination of these 


fatherless children.” —Outlook, 


** Quite unusually good, and the humours of life in the Irish house are set forth with 


| much gusto, cleverness, and sympathy.” —Daily Mail. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. | 


CRAIG. Pott 1émo, leather, ls. net each. [Little Quarto Shakespeare. 


The LIFE of JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. CoLLincwoon, 


M.A. With Portraits. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d.net. (Half-Crown Library, 


The GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics. 


Arranged by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. (Half-Crown Library. 


Messrs. Methuen are publishing a series of books under the above title which will 


contain many books of general interest and first-rate quality at the low price of 2s. 6d. net. | 


They are well printed and bound uniformly in cloth. 


ENGLAND’S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to the 
i Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By A. M.S. METHUEN. Crown 8vo, 
3d. net. 


HE that EATETH BREAD with ME. By H. A. MircHe.u 


KEAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
** A really interesting and remarkable nove!.”—Guardian. 
** A remarkable book and of much solid power.”—Morning Leader, 
‘*Great is the power of atmosphere and greater still the charm of good writing.” 
Daily Graphic. 


HEART of MY HEART. By Exvis Merepita. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
“ Curious, unique, informing, and obviously the outcome of experience.”—Standard. 
** Delicate fancy, descriptive vigour, and uplifting moral.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
“ A book of unusual merit, written with genuine literary charm and distinction.” 
Daily Mail. 


The VIRGIN and the SCALES. By Constance CorrereE.t. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Written with freshness of inspiration. The story is good, very gocd, and captures the 
mind with the freshness of early flowers.” —Black and White, 
* Bright and lively and clever.”—Speaker. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. By J. Luter Lona, co-Author 


of ‘ The Darling of the Gods.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for particulars of their Tro New Series, ““METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY” and 
“METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS.” 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


NEW BOC BOOKS, 
SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 


Lectures on ‘ HAMLET,’ ‘ hwo tt * “KING LEAR,’ and 

ag yo By Prof. . BRADLBY, LL.D. Litt.D. 
8vo, 10s. n 

SPECTA TOR. —** We have no hesitation in putting Prof. 
Bradley’s book far above any modern Shakespearean 
criticism that we know, worthy to rank very near the 
immortal work of Lamb and Doleridge. It is, indeed, 
difficult to praise it in language which shall do it justice, 
and yet seem free from exaggeration. For it is more than a 
atudy of Shakesp ; it is a uni piece of constructive 
criticism, which from its freshness of method and dis- 
tinction of form deserves to rank as the most important 
exercise in the craft since Matthew Arnold's ‘Essays in 
Criticism.’” 








NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 


LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, 


And other Essays. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIB, D.C.L. F.R.S. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 





CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


THE MYTHS OF PLATO. 


Translated, pe Introductory and other Observations, by 
J. A. STEWART, MA., Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church and White's Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE DIARY OF A 
CHURCH- ose. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘CONCLUDING VOL. JUST READY. 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A warm-hearted, spirited, 
and remarkably attractive piece of biography, rich in ex- 
cellent portraiture, and full of acute but indulgent criti- 
cism. In short, we have here one of the best-written volumes 
in all the distinguished series which it adorns.” 


THOMAS MOORE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


_ Wi ith 1 19 Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


~ MACMILLAN’ 8 NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
THE RED CRAVAT. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
THE BELL IN THE FOG, 


And other Stories. 
OWEN JOHNSON. 
NICOLE ; or, in the Name of Liberty. 


JAMES BARNES. 
THE UNPARDONABLE WAR. 
MARCH NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 

The NEW — WARFARE at PORT ARTHUR. By 
Richard Barry, an Eve-Witness of the Siege. 

SKYSCRAPERS Tot NEW YORK. Shown in a Group of 
New —. by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

SANDY. AStory. By Alice Hegan Rice, Author of ‘ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ IV. Illustrated. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 

















ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LimrTEepD, London. 





MR. PERCEVAL LANDON’S 
GREAT WORK ON TIBET. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with over 250 beautiful 
Illustrations and 7 Maps, price 2. 2s, net. 


LHASA. 


An Account of the Country and People of 
Central Tibet, and of the Progress of the 
Mission sent there by the English Govern- 
ment in the Year 1903-4. 


Written, with the help of all the principal persons 
of the Mission, 


By PERCEVAL LANDON 


Special Correspondent of the Times. 
With an Introduction by 
Col. Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
K 


An Illustrated Prospectus sent free on 
application. 


“ Our correspondent has had such opportunities 
of studying the internal politics of Tibet as perhaps 
no European ever before obtained.” 

Times (Leader). 

“ It is unlikely that English readers will be offered 
a more sumptuous, elaborate, or more picturesque 
account than has been written by Mr. Landon. As 
he explains in his acknowledgment of the help which 
has been so generously given to him by the chief 
actors in the Tibetan Expedition, his odject is to 
make ‘ Lhasa’ a book of Tibetan reference, and for 
the present it will certainly hold the field.”—Times. 

“ Mr. Perceval Landon is to be highly con- 
gratulated on a brilliant achievement. Presented 
with an unique opportunity, he has risen to it, and 
produced, perhaps, the best book ever written about 
Tibet and its capital. He has seen with the eye of 
an artist, and described with the pen of a poet, the 
last home of romance in the world, the last mystery 
that had hitherto been preserved inviolate from the 
eyes of strangers.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The climax of the narrative of course is the 
approach to Lhasa, and Mr. Landon does not miss 
his opportunity. In a few pages, now eloquent, now 
rhetorical, he describes his first sight of the city, 
which so few strangers had evcr beheld, and which 
Sor centuries remained a place of dreams. Of the 
illustrations it is impossible to speak too highly, and 
we know not where the art of photography has been 
carried to a loftier pitch of excellence.’—Daily Mail. 


DR. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD’S GREAT 
WORK on the SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 


In 1 vol., medium 8vo, Illustrated by over 250 Reproductions 
of Photographs taken especially for this work, 4 Coloured 
Plates from Paintings, and 3 Maps, 18s. net. 


ANTARCTICA: Two Years amongst 


the Ice of the South Pole. By Dr. OTTO NORDEN- 
SKJOLD. 





“The story which is graphically told in this 
profusely illustrated volume adds an eloquent chapter 
to the long record of daring enterprise beyond the sea, 
undertaken for a definite useful purpose. The book 
is full of vivid accounts of the wonders of these 
distant regions.” —Daily Chronicle. 





A BOOK OF ANECDOTE ILLUSTRATING 
LITERARY LIFE IN LONDON. 
In 1 vol, large crown 8vo, with 16 Portrait Sketches, 6s. net. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. By 


EDMUND DOWNEY, Author of ‘Through Green 
Glasses.’ [Ready February 24. 





NEW NOVEL BY PHILIP L. STEVENSON. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


A GENDARME of the KING. Being 


the Experiences of the Laird of Lindourie with the Great 
Frederick in the Seven Years’ War. By PHILIP L. 
STEVENSON. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


_——— 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, Author of ‘The Great French 


Painters,’ ‘French Impressionists.’ With 40 Illustrations, 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Just out. 
Messrs. Duck th the blication of @ volume 





— with the life, ideas, and work of M. Auguste Rodin, 


great French sculptor, who has succeeded Whistler as 


pe of the International Society. The author, M. Camille 
Mauclair, knows Kodin intimately. and he has dealt with his 
personality as well as his work, with the psychological as well 
as the artistic side, 


ALBERT DURER. 


By T. STURGE MOORE. 4 Segerietes and 50 Half- 
tone Engravings. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. ne 


VERROCCHIO. 


ae poms CRUTIWELL. 48 Illustrations. 


MEDIAVAL ART, 
A.D. 312-1350. 


By W. R. LETHABY. With €0 Plates and tid Original 
Srewings by the Author. Pott 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN MEDALS. 


By C. VON FABRICZY. Translated by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 
W. HAMILTON. With Notes by G. F. HILL, of the British 
Museum. Small 4to, 42 Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By W. J. ROLFE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 8 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Heady in March. 


BOOKS AND THINGS. 


A Volume of Essays. By G.S. STREET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Of all light essayists there are few more consistently 
engaging. Mr. Street never writes a foolish thing—seldom, 
indeed, anytbing that is not remarkable clever.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘ The Roadmender.’ 
Uniform with ‘The Roadmender.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


VELAZQUEZ. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of ‘ Rembrandt.’ 
Illustrations. Cioth, 2s. net: leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
* Popular Library of Art.”) 


Pott 4to, 


With 45 
(In the 
[/n the press, 


NEW FICTION. 
GOSSIP. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘In Piccadilly.’ Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Just out. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘Green Mansions.’ Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Impression now ready. 


“This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm. A 
more romantic recital of adventure it would be difficult to 
imagine. Has no competitors and need fear no rivals.” 


PROGRESS. PROGRESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In ‘Progress’ he is himself from beginning to end...... 
He isan artist.,....The book cannot fail to absorb...... There 
is that which not “only arrests, but imprisons the imagina- 
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LITERATURE 
Lhasa. By Perceval Landon. 2 vols. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Percevat Lanpon, correspondent of The 
Times with the Tibet Expedition, claims that 
his work has been “ written with the help 
of all the principal persons of the mission.” 
It is consequently more or less an official 
work, and in it, if anywhere, is to be found 
the full history of the advance to and occu- 
pation of Lhasa. This special character and 
high pretension make it all the more regret- 
table that some errors of fact and date 
should have crept into the earlier and 
historical pages of the work. These some- 
what shook our confidence in the writer, and 
created at the beginning a slight prejudice 
against him in our mind, which we are 
eased to say the perusal of his most 
interesting and, indeed, charming narrative 
subsequently entirely removed. Mr. Landon 
has acquitted himself of his main task so 
well that he will not regard it as a severe 
reproof if we point out in the first place the 
few blemishes to which we have referred. 
Speaking of the mission of George Bogle, 
the first envoy sent to Tibet by Warren 
Hastings in 1774, Mr. Landon says, on 
p. 13, “his object was not Lhasa.” Of 
course, every one acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of Tibetan history knows that he was 
sent by Hastings to the Teshu (now Tashi) 
Lama, ‘‘the guardian of the young Dalai 
Lama, the sovereign of the country,” but 
Bogle expected, and was commissioned, to 
go on to Lhasa. In Hastings’s letter of 
appointment of May 13th, 1774, Bogle was 
given power to establish, if he thought it 
useful, ‘‘a residence at Lhasa,” and to leave 
there such persons as he considered fit to act 
as agents ‘till a proper resident can be 
nae el Bogle did not reach the for- 
bidden city, but it cannot be said that “his 
object was not Lhasa.” A few pages further 
on Mr. Landon calls the well-known French 
missionary-traveller Huc a Jesuit. He was 





a Lazarist, not a Jesuit. Mr. Landon’s 
chronology is also defective. He dates 
Nadir’s invasion of India in 1727 instead 
of 1739; he talks of “the Old Guard at 
Fontenoy” more than sixty years before 
there was an Old Guard; and he places the 
capture of Lhasa by the Eleuths in 1717 
instead of 1710. Sir Henry Howorth is 
entitled to the credit among English 
writers of having cleared up this point by 
the aid of the Russian envoy Unkofisky 
(see ‘History of the Mongols,’ vol. i. 
pp. 643-4), who, visiting the Eleuth head 
camp or capital a very few years after the 
event, states precisely that the expedition to 
Lhasa took place in 1709 or 1710. 

When Mr. Landon leaves the shadowy 
past, he finds himself in his true element 
as a keen observer, with a lively sense of 
the beauties of nature and a felicitous 
diction to bring them before the mind of the 
reader. On the very threshold of the journey 
the foliage of Sikkim, which Hooker spoke 
of as unparalleled anywhere, inspires his 
pen. The “7 rhododendrons in this valley 


are described as being over 80 feet, or as 
high as a London house, orchids grow like 
weeds, and timber, from the oak to the 


juniper, abounds; then, as Sikkim is 
eft behind, there is a sharp and sudden 
change from a land of green foliage toa 
region of barren rock. From Sikkim the 
expedition, after a first experience of 
aridity, passed over the Natula Pass into 
the Chumbi valley, which was to have been 
the security forthe war indemnity promised 
by the Tibetans in the treaty, but which is 
apparently to be given up now. If Sikkim 
is remarkable for its trees and plants, 
Chumbi seems to be most productive of 
granite, incomparable in colour and of a 
hardness that almost defies dynamite. The 
third and final stage is reached at the 
northern exit from Chumbi. MHere the 
Himalayan landscape is left behind, and for 
three thousand miles northwards, with the 
exception of the Sanpu valley, the ‘‘ scenery 
remains monotonous, waterless, heart- 
breaking.” 

Wehavethoughtit most suitablein treating 
a book dealing largely with natural scenery, 
and with strange and almost unknown 
sights in a newly opened country, to call 
attention to the three stages so clearly 
marked in the character of the region 
through which our representatives passed. 
The major part of Mr. Landon’s first volume 
is given up to this side of the subject, and, 
indeed, throughout his narrative he appears 
to us to have subordinated with prudent 
discrimination his account of the daily 
experiences, — and military, of the 
mission, to the description of a new land 
and a strange race. As a chronicler of 
daily events he has rivals, as a describer of 
the picturesque and the curious he has struck 
out a line of his own. There are only two 
incidents of the campaign in his version to 
which we wish to refer specifically because 
they have not been mentioned elsewhere. 
One is that the night attack on the mission 
at Changlo, during the absence of Col. 
Brander’s force, was only repulsed with the 
ease that it was by the fact that a mere boy, 
the last-joined recruit, who had been almost 
rejected, fortunately saw men moving at 
a short distance from the stockade whom 
the sentries had failed to discover. The 





second matter, gratifying to our national 
pride, was the admission by the Tibetans 
that the English did not attack women or 
enter their nunneries, for which reason the 
treasures and ornaments of many of the 
monasteries were hastily conveyed on our 
o to these places of safety. Indeed, 
there was a curious and striking contrast 
between the confidence reposed by the 
Tibetans in our proceedings, and the fatal- 
istic belief in the lamas’ charms against 
our weapons (agreeing in this with the 
belief of the Boxers) with which other 
Tibetans, as at Gyantse, fought us under 
hopeless conditions to the bitter death. The 
following passage, besides giving a favour- 
able instance of the author’s descriptive 
powers, also provides a strange picture of 
peace during war :— 

‘* Agriculture is a serious business with the 
Tibetans. Here and there, but very rarely, the 
darkened garnet or dirty amber of a lama’s 
dress adds a note of colour to the thirsty stretch 
of alluvial soil, fenceless and flat. But generally 
the work is done by quiet little figures whose 
patched grey dresses are blotted out among 
their own furrows, and whose very existence is 
often betrayed only by the slow plod and turn 
of the scarlet-and-white head-dressed yaks in 
the plough-yoke. Among these people there is 
no shyness, scarcely even curiosity...... Always, 
of course, there was civility as we rode by. The 
Tibetan peasants’ manners are perfect. The 
small boy jumps off the harrow upon which he 
has been having a ride, and, stopping his song, 
bows with his joined hands in front of his face, 
elbows up, and right knee bent. A house- 
holder smiles, exhibits two inches of tongue, 
and gives a Napoleonic salute as we by, 
pulling his cap down over his face to his chest. 
Rosy backed and breasted sparrows fly in a 
twittering company before us through the grey- 
white sallowthorn brake, and a vivid golden 
wagtail flirts his tail beside a puddle. Red- 
starts sit on the top of prayer-poles, and hoopoes 
flash black-and-white wings by the stream. 
Ruddy sheldrake and bar-headed geese barely 
move aside from a wet patch of recent plough- 
land as we approach, and iridescent black-green 
magpies, half as large again as our English luck- 
bringers, keep pace beside us with their dipping 
flight.” 

Mr. Landon gives a tolerably complete 
account of the Russian agent, the Buriat 
Dorjieff, who acquired so remarkable an 
influence over Tibetan politics of recent 
years, and he exposes the full course of 
Russian intrigue at Lhasa. Whatever 
hopes and ambitions the Emperor of Russia 
may have entertained in this quarter, he 
certainly could never have anticipated the 
honour his Tibetan admirers had reserved 
for him, viz., that the spirit of Tsong 
Khapa, the Luther and Reformer of the 
Tibetan Church, had been reincarnated in 
his Imperial person! The reader of these 
pages will learn from them how this move 
was parried by those in the Lhasa Council 
who were not bound to Russia, and how the 
late Queen Victoria herself was accorded 
another reincarnation as a sort of set-off to 
the Tsar’s. If Dorjieff was our enemy because 
he was a Russian sympathizer and subject, 
it was our misfortune to have incurred the 
animosity of another Tibetan of far greater 
influence in the earlier phases of the ques- 
tion by an accidental affront with which 
politics had nothing todo. This was the 
Shata Shapé, or Prime Minister, who had 
been ducked in a pond at Darjeeling for 
some rudeness, intentional or not, to an 
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English lady, and who had returned to 
Lhasa in no amiable frame of ~~. = 
support hel the progress 0 rjieff’s 
ie ond coteteibated to lead the Dalai Lama 
astray ; but there came a day when he was 
charged with lukewarmness and other more 
definite faults, deposed from office with his 
brother ministers, and cast into prison. 
There does not seem then to have been any 
one of influence enough to arrest the Dalai 
Lama in his anti- English policy. The 
Chinese Amban tried for his own purposes, 
but failed so completely that he became 
alarmed for his personal safety, and sent 
a singular request to the Maharajah of 
Nepal for a thousand Gurkha soldiers. This 
is not the only case in which Mr. Landon 
throws light on what may be called the 
secret minor incidents of the expedition. 

Half of his second volume is taken up 
with a description, in the fullest an 
most faithful detail, of the city of Lhasa. 
The idea of giving an exhaustive account of 
the mysterious city before it again returned 
to its normal state of concealment was 
singularly happy, and not less so has been 
Mr. Landon’s execution. Curiously enough, 
the same idea does not appear to have pre- 
sented itself to the other writers on the 
subject, and consequently Mr. Landon has 
this field entirely to himself. His final 
account amply bears out his first impression 
that, ‘‘ judged by the standards of the East 
and West alike, Lhasa is a city which can 
hold its own with most.” The mission found 
it ‘unique, dowered with a mingled magni- 
ficence and green luxuriance for which no 
step of our long journey had given us 
warning.” With regard to the Potala itself, 
Mr. Landon states that ‘‘ further acquaint- 
ance does but increase one’s amazement and 
admiration.” 

The illustrations, which form a special 
feature throughout the two volumes, 
include views of all the principal buildings 
of Lhasa, and some of the most effective 
have been taken in colour from _pic- 
tures by Countess Helena Gleichen. These 
give a very realistic representation of 
the exceptional wealth and variety of 
hues and shades in a Tibetan land- 
scape. The pictures of the Turquoise 
Bridge, and the view of Lhasa showing the 
golden roofs of the Jo-kang Cathedral, are 
two of the most striking of the attempts to 
convey to the reader’s eye a faithful appear- 
ance of the extraordinarily brilliant colour- 
ing of landscape and building in this weird 
country, which might otherwise be set down 
as mere phantasmagoria. There is, of 
course, another side to this attractive aspect 
of Tibet, and although we do not refer to it, 
Mr. Landon does not omit the description 
of the squalor and the dirt that exist side 
by side with priestly pomp and splendour 
of a curious and antique sort. It would not 
be far from the truth to declare that the 
national life of the Tibetans—who seem, by 
all accounts, to deserve a better fate—is 
blighted by degrading superstition and the 
selfishness of an ignorant priesthood, who 
have exploited the simple trust of their 
countrymen for their own indulgence. In 
conclusion, we may congratulate Mr. 
Landon on his success, because it was not 
easy to do what he has done. To use his 
own words, he has unquestionably imparted 
to his narrative more than 
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‘a flash from that aurora of fascination which 


haloed every step we took in this strange 
country, which danced will-o’-the-wisp - like 
along our road before us, which at the end sat 
like St. Elmo’s fire within the shrine of the 
great golden idol in the heart of Lhasa.” 








Bygones Worth Remembering. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. 2vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


More than twelve years ago, on December 
31st, 1892, we reviewed Mr. Holyoake’s 
‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ and now 
we have from him these two volumes of ‘ By- 
gones,’ which show that the veteran agitator, 
or, more properly, the ‘‘ young patriarch,” 
is as full of energy as ever. As a con- 
tribution to the history of the political and 
social progress of the nation these ‘Bygones’ 
are of great value, for Mr. Holyoake, as is 
well known, has taken part in almost every 
recent attempt of importance to improve 
the condition of the people. Born in 
‘“‘tinder-box days,” he had to strike 
a light for his grandfather's early pipe 
by means of flint and steel. After sun- 
down 

“the household lived in gloom. Children who 
could, read, as I did, by the flickering light of 
the fire, which often limited for life the power 
of seeing.” 

There were no public wash-houses, and one 
pump in a yard had to serve several 
families. Sir Edwin Chadwick said “that 
more dissensions arose over party pumps 
in a day than a dozen preachers could 
reconcile in a week.” This unfortunately 
is still the case in some few instances. 
Mr. Holyoake considers that ‘‘of all the 
benefits that have come to the work- 
ing class in my time, those of travel 
are among the greatest.” In his early 
days third-class passengers to Brighton 
travelled in an open cattle-truck, exposed to 
wind and rain, and a journey from New- 
castle to London took a third-class passenger 
from a quarter to five in the morning until 
nine in the evening. In later years Mr. 
Holyoake took a leading part in obtaining 
the repeal of the penny a mile tax on all 
third- fares. 

In his youth men were paid late on 
Saturday night. 

‘*Poor nailers trudged miles into Birmingham, 
with their week’s work in bags on their backs, 
who were to be seen hanging about merchants’ 
doors up to ten and eleven o'clock to get pay- 
ment for their goods.” 


The working hours were twelve or more 
a day, and the wages were cut down at will. 
Mr. dseabe relates that ‘‘a pressman in 
my employ has worked at a_ hand- 
press twenty-four hours continuously before 
publishing day.” In these times ‘‘ the 
mechanic had no personal credit for his 
work, whatever might be his skill. Now 
in industrial exhibitions the name of the 
artificer is attached to his work, and he is 
part of the character of the firm which 
employs him.’”’ He has also now—if co- 
operation prevails—‘ a prospect of partici- 
pating in the profits of his own industry.” 
At the present time, Mr. Holyoake tells us, 


‘two hundred workshops exist on the labour 
co-partnership principle...... sixteen years ago 
there were little more than a dozen workshops 
owned and conducted by working men. There 
are more than a hundred now, and hundreds in 





which the workers receive an addition to their 
wages, undreamt of in the last generation.” 

Mr. Holyoake’s first public discussion in 
London was with Mr. et Edwards : 
‘“‘personally the handsomest adversary I 
ever met. A mass of wavy black hair and 
apg expression made him picturesque.’’ 

e was the first person who mentioned to 
him the idea of a halfpenny newspaper, 
and he asked Mr. Holyoake if he thought it 
would pay. The chief difficulty Mr. Holy- 
oake foresaw was, Would newsagents give it 
a chance? It afterwards cost the house of 
Cassell—the first to make the experiment 
—many thousands. 

Of the Chartists Mr. Holyoake has much 
of interest to tell, and a chapter is devoted 
to ‘‘the 10th of April, 1848, when the Duke 
of Wellington filled London with soldiers, 
and a million of special constables were out 
staff in hand.” The procession of actual 
Chartists able to leave their work could 
never have amounted to four thousand. 
There was not a single weapon among 
them, nor any intention of using it had 
they possessed it. The founder of the real 
Chartists was Francis Place, known as “ the 
old Postillion,’’ for he was ‘‘ always ready 
to mount and drive the coach of the leaders 
of the people”; he laboured unceasingly for 
the enfranchisement of the working classes. 
Interesting reminiscences are given of 
Harriet Martineau; the three Newmans 
(of these “ Francis William was the 
handsomest. He had classical features, a 

lacid, clear, and confident voice, and an 
impressive smile which lighted up ail his 
faca”’); Mazzini, whose list of works 
fills nearly ten pages of the catalogue of 
the British Museum; Kossuth, who 
‘astonished us with his knowledge of 
English’; and John Stuart Mill, whose 
first speech at a public meeting was 
made at Mr. Holyoake’s request before a 
— of co-operators at the Whittington 
ub. 


There are also pleasant reminiscences . 


of Lord Shaftesbury, of whom Mr. Holy- 
oake writes, *‘ There are saints of the Church 
and saints of humanity. Lord Shaftesbury 
was a saint of both churches”; Samuel 
Morley, ‘‘ who excelled all lay Dissenters 
I have known in the manly sense of the 
dignity and independence of Noncon- 
formity ”’; and Garibaldi, with ‘‘ his square 
shoulders and tapering body,” his ‘ calm- 
ness and imperturbable modesty.” Mr. 
Holyoake was the acting secretary for send- 
ing out the British Legion to Garibaldi, and 
he retains the flag which the ‘“‘ Thousand” 
carried when they made their celebrated 
invasion of Naples. Two interesting chapters 
are devoted to the Cowens. It was Joseph 
Cowen the younger who purchased Zhe 
Newcastle Chronicle and made it the leading 
. power in Durham and Northumber- 

nd; but he had to sink forty thousand 
pounds before it began to pay; he never 
went into society, but occupied himself with 
his collieries, his ships, newspaper, and 
— meetings from early morning until 
ate at night, without rest and without hurry. 
‘He was never exhausted and never still. 
One evening he lay down on his sofa, fell 
asleep, and none around knew he was 
dead.” 

With a reference to 
must close our notice. 


Gladstone we 
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was walking through the passage which 
leads from Downing Street into the 
Park when he saw a pair of gleaming 
eyes approaching him. ‘The passage 
was so dark I saw nothing else. As the 
figure passed me I saw it was Mr. Glad- 
stone.” On returning to the House Mr. 
Holyoake mentioned it to Mr. Vargas, who 
had sat at the Treasury door for fifty years. 
‘¢ Yes,”’ he answered ; ‘‘ there have been no 
eyes enter the House of Commons like 
Mr. Gladstone’s since the days of Canning.” 

In closing his ‘Bygones’ Mr. Holyoake 
takes a view of the progress of the nation 
during the past sixty years. The material 
conditions of life are improved, food is 
purer, health is surer, life itself is safer, 
and lasts longer. Comfort has crept into a 
million houses where it never found its 
way before. The press is free, and a poor 
man can buy a better library for a few 
shillings than the middle-class man pos- 
sessed fifty years ago. In all this progress 
the veteran agitator has taken his full 
share, and he has this message of hope 
to future workers :— 

‘*Since so much has been accomplished in 
half a century, when there were few advantages 
to begin with, what may not be gained in the 
next fifty years, with the larger means now at 
command, and the confidence that the great 
success of the past should inspire?” 








The Church in Madras. By the Rev. Frank 
Penny. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

In The Atheneum of September 22nd, 1900, 
we reviewed a work by Mrs. Frank Penny, 
entitled ‘Fort St. George, Madras: a Short 
History of our First Possession in India.’ 
We now have to notice a book from the pen 
of Mr. Frank Penny, who, having spent 
several years as a Government chaplain in 
Madras, has appropriately taken for his 
subject (to quote the sub-title of his work) 
“the history of the ecclesiastical and mis- 
sionary action of the East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.” This 
book, says the author in his preface, 

‘fis not intended to be a religious history of the 
period and the place with which it deals, nor 
a complete history of missionary effort in the 
south of India in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is a record of ecclesiastical events 
as they affected or were affected by the East 
India Company and its local government at Fort 
St. George.” 

Even with these limitations, the story that 
Mr. Penny has set himself to tell occupies 
nearly seven hundred pages, though, as a 
matter of fact, there is a good deal of repe- 
tition of details, owing to the manner in 
which the work is arranged. Perhaps this 
arrangement was unavoidable; but it tends 
to create confusion in the mind of the 
reader. For instance, after getting to 
the end of chap. vii., which brings him 
down to the surrender of Fort St. George in 
1746, he is transported to earlier and later 
times and other subjects in the next six 
chapters; so that, when he _ reaches 
chap. xiv., he has lost the thread of the 
story of the events in Fort St. George, and 
is fain to refer back to chap. vii. to 
refresh his memory. It would have been 


better, perhaps, to divide the book into 
sections, each dealing with its special 





subject, such as ‘The Church in Fort 
St. George,’ ‘The Company and the Schools,’ 
‘The Company and the S8.P.C.K. Mission,’ 
‘The Company and the Roman Catholic 
Mission,’ and so on, instead of, as here, 
— up the subjects, and dealing with 
the portions comprised under certain periods 
of time. However, in spite of this draw- 
back, Mr. Penny has produced a work of 
considerable interest and not a little value, 
thanks chiefly to the fact that he has drawn 
largely on the original records preserved in 
Madras, and especially in the India Office 
in London. From these archives we have 
many quaint and curious extracts quoted in 
the pages of this book, the spelling being, 
for the most part, neteniael, though here 
and there, for no apparent reason, an anti- 
quated or erroneous form is retained. 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Penny 
gives some account of the steps taken by the 
Directors of the East India Company, from 
its foundation to 1640, for the spiritual 
welfare of its servants in the East, especially 
in sending chaplains on the ships of most of 
the voyages, come of whom stayed at the 
agencies in India and elsewhere, not always 
to the benefit of those to whom they were 
supposed to set an example of holy living. 
Of most of these chaplains we are given 
some biographical details, especially of 
Patrick Copeland, who in 1614 brought 
home an Indian boy, on whom, when he 
was christened in London with great cere- 
mony in 1616, the name of Peter Pope 
(chosen by the King) was bestowed. Regard- 
ing Copeland Mr. Penny makes the 
astonishing statement that he “is not men- 
tioned in the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ 
(East Indies) before 1619.” If he had 
referred to the indexes of the first two 
volumes of the ‘Calendars’ he would have 
found some half-dozen earlier references to 
Copeland, including summaries of the pas- 
sages that he quotes on p. 14 from the 
‘Court Minutes.’ He will also find from 
Notes and Queries, 9" 8. iii, 285, that this 
worthy chaplain was with Capt. Best at 
Surat in 1612-13, and wrote from Swally to 
a brother minister in London an account of 
the famous naval battle in that port between 
the English and the Portuguese. In 1630-40 
Fort St. George was founded, and in 1645 
a petition from the English soldiers there 
was sent to the Directors, begging for the 
appointment of a minister, ‘‘for the main- 
tenance of theirsoules’ health.” Accordingly, 
Master William Isaacson was sent thither 
in 1647, he being the first of a long succes- 
sion of resident chaplains with whose doings 
the pages of this book are largely concerned, 
the last chapter containing a list of all these 
from 1647 to 1805, with a succinct bio- 
graphy of each. Of the greater number of 
these even the names have been forgotten 
by their fellow-countrymen; but one or two 
have gained for themselves niches in the 
temple of fame, such as Andrew Bell, 
the inventor of the “‘ pupil teacher,” or 
‘‘ Madras,” system of education, in whose 
honour a tablet was placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and Robert Palk, who, beginning 
as a naval chaplain, was appointed by the 
Madras Government military paymaster, 
much to the annoyance of the Directors, and 
subsequently, when these same Directors 
had discovered his value, was sent out as 
Governor of Fort St. George. During his 





tenure of this office his name was, in token 
of gratitude, bestowed by James Rennell 
on the straits and bay between India and 
Ceylon, to prove a stumbling-block in after 
years to writers on the origin of place- 
names. Though the Directors were at pains 
to select as chaplains men whom they con- 
sidered most suitable for the position, their 
choice was not always happy, and the 
pages of this book record many unseemly 
quarrels between the chaplains at Fort 
St. George and differences between them 
and the civil authorities. The Directors, as 
Mr. Penny justly says, were to blame in the 
policy they pursued for a number of years 
of listening to tales against their servants 
behind their backs; and this applies, of 
course, to other agencies besides Madras. 
Drunkenness and immorality were not worse 
at Fort St. George than at Surat; and these 
evils were not to be cured by the writing of 
well-meant letters, or by the dispatch of 
pious books. The greatest sin, however, in 
the eyes of the Directors, was for any of 
their servants, whether lay or cleric, to 
engage in trade on his own account; and 
we find the Rev. John Evans dismissed in 
1690, after a warning, ‘having betaken 
himself so entirely to merchandizing.” 

The teaching of the young was one of the 
not least important duties that engaged the 
attention of the Madras Government and 
the chaplains, and many pages are devoted 
to schools founded chiefly for the instruction 
of native and Eurasian children, in one of 
which—the Male Asylum—the system we 
have spoken of above was first success- 
fully carried out by Dr. Andrew Bell at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

Some of the most curious and interesting 
chapters in Mr. Penny’s book are those 
describing the relationship of the East 
India Company to the Roman Catholic 
mission in its territory. £40 Thomé, within 
three miles of Fort St. George, was an old 
Portuguese settlement with a bishop exer- 
cising jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Coromandel coast, along which were to be 
found communities of Catholics, native and 
half-caste. These Catholics the Fort 
St. George Government found it necessary 
toemploy inconsiderable numbersas soldiers, 
interpreters, clerks, &c., and provision had 
to be made for their spiritual welfare. When 
the English first came to the place where 
Fort St. George was built, they found two 
French Capuchin priests settled there, 
ministering to the seve and other folk. 
(This fact, stated in a letter of 1661, quoted 
by Mr. William Foster in his ‘ Founding 
of Fort St. George, Madras,’ Mr. Penny 
seems to have overlooked.) These priests 
soon proved a source of trouble, accusations 
of proselytizing being brought against them 
by Padre Isaacson, the first resident English 
chaplain; and in later years the Portuguese 
envoy tothe Court of St. James complained 
to the Company of the presence of French 
clergymen in Madras who were outside the 
King of Portugal’s patronage. 

There are many pleasing references to 
the §.P.C.K. missionaries — Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz, Gericke, and many others—men 
of simple lives and whole-hearted devotion 
to their work. It is true that there are 
records of one or two unpleasant incidents, 
such as the imprisonment for debt in 1787 
of the aged and scholarly Fabricius, and 
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the purchase by the same missionary a 
uarter of a century earlier of a pipe of 
the Company’s madeira, for his own con- 
sumption, apparently, at a cost of 40/. But 
these are almost the only blemishes in the 
history of these excellent men of the Tran- 
quebar mission as related by Mr. Penny. 

In reviewing Mrs. Penny’s work men- 
tioned above, we said that the most 
interesting chapter in the book was that 
dealing with the building of St. Mary’s 
Church and the vestry, because it showed 
that the writer had had access to original 
documents not utilized by Talboys Wheeler 
in his ‘Madras in the Olden Time.’ As 
might have been expected, in the present 
work those documents and additional ones 
are freely utilized and quoted from by Mr. 
Penny in the two chapters that he devotes 
to the building of the church and to the 
vestry respectively. Unfortunately, in the 
case of the latter, all the records prior to 
1749 have been lost, or were destroyed by 
the French at the capture of Madras by La 
Bourdonnais. St. Mary’s Church has been 
more fortunate ; and we are here told how, 
owing to the falling-off in trade at Surat in 
1676-8, and the transference of Streynsham 
Master from that factory to Fort St. George, 
the latter place, and not the former, had the 
first English church in the East Indies ; 
how the work of excavating was begun 
on Lady Day, 1678; and how the edifice was 
solemnly dedicated and consecrated on 
October 28th, 1680, the documents connected 
with this service being quoted verbatim. 
‘There is nothing in the records,” says Mr. 
Penny, 

“to show who the designer was; but it is 
ossible to give more than a shrewd guess; for 
ward Fowle, the master gunner, was present 
in the Fort at the time building the northern 
curtain of the Fort, and it is known how 
capable a builder and designer he was, and how 
he was afterwards chosen for this reason to 
design and build the fort at Bencoolen. Most 
probably the credit of designing and building 
the church belongs to him ; and as it is both 
well proportioned and strongly built, the credit 
is considerable.” 


This is but faint praise: contemporary 
writers—and these not English—were more 
laudatory in their language. For instance, 
Dr. Daniel Havart, who saw the church 
within a few years of its completion, says 
of Fort St. George, in his ‘Op- en Onder- 
gang van Cormandel’ :— 


** Inside the small fort is a little church, very 
neat, and prettily built of wood, and inside so 
beautiful, that it is a pleasure to peep into it: 
Ido not know that I have anywhere in the 
whole of India seen a finer; and I must 
acknowledge, in respect of this fort, that it far 
surpasses the Dutch one at Palleacatta, as also 
most of the English logies on the whole Cor- 
mandel coast are better than ours.” 


There is a curious error in this descrip- 
tion: the church was built entirely of 
masonry, with a bomb- proof roof: “no 
wood was used,” says Mr. Penny, ‘‘ except 
for the doors and windows.” Another 
medical man, the Belgian Dr. Agidius 
Daalmans, who in 1689 was ordered to go 
from Pulicat to Madras on a professional 
visit to Governor Yale, who was ill, 
says :— 

‘**The church of the English Protestants also 
stands in this town; it is not very large, but 





really handsome, with a tower pyramid-wise, 
on which stands a great cross.” 

St. Mary’s Church is to-day substantially 
the same as when it was first built, the chief 
alterations being the addition of a vestry 
and the extension of the sanctuary for the 
formation of a choir. During the siege of 
Fort St. George in 1758-9 the church was 
used as a barrack, and in 1782 it was 
turned into a storehouse, the stone slabs 
inside the church and the memorial stones 
outside being carried off to the ramparts to 
form platforms for the guns. To this day 
the damage then done remains partly un- 
repaired ; and we hardly think that all his 
readers will agree with Mr. Penny that 
‘* the loan of the consecrated building was 
patriotically necessary ” for such a purpose. 

In chap. xii. Mr. Penny gives an account 
of the churches erected before 1746 in the 
presidency of Madras, viz., those of St. 
Francis, Cochin ; Zion Church, Tranquebar; 
Pulicat Church; and St. Peter’s, Negapatam. 
Of these the first was built by the Portu- 

uese, the second by the Danes, and the 
third and fourth by the Dutch: all are now 
Government trust property. In connexion 
with the second Mr. Penny gives a very 
erroneous account of the origin of the Danish 
settlement at Tranquebar (or ‘‘Trincombar,”’ 
as he spells it): the actual facts are to be 
found in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for 1898, p. 625, e¢ seg. The Danish in- 
scriptions on the church plate, as given on 
pp. 255, 256, also contain several errors in 
spelling. With regard to the Pulicat 
church, Mr. Penny considers it probable 
that “the present plain but solidly built 
structure is coeval with the building of the 
fort itself.” This is very doubtful, for, 
according to Havart (op. cit., i. 105), the 
church in the Dutch fort mentioned above, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was p mag by flights of steps. 
(These are shown in the plan in Baldzous’s 
‘Malabar en Choromandel.’) In his history 
of the church at Negapatam Mr. Penny has 
mixed up in a most extraordinary fashion 
the visits paid by Baldzus to that town in 
1658, and to Tuticorin in the same year and 
in 1660, the error being all the more inex- 
plicable, seeing that on p. 580 he gives a 
correct account of this Dutch minister’s first 
unsuccessful mission to Tuticorin. As 
regards this latter place, however, he is 
mistaken in stating that “‘ being only a sub- 
ordinate factory the Dutch did not have a 
Predicant there.’ A reference to the work 
of Baldzeus would have shown him that the 
first of a succession of predikants at Tuti- 
corin was the noted ex-Roman Catholic 
priest and subsequent translator of most of 
the Bible into Portuguese, Joio Ferreira 
d’Almeida. According to the Dutch surgeon 
Wouter Schouten, who visited Tuticorin a 
few years after its capture, the Dutch found 
there three large Portuguese churches, one 
of which they used as their factory, retain- 
ing the other two for the service of the 
Reformed Church. 

As an example of the curious information 
culled by Mr. Penny from the archives of 
the East India Company, we may refer to 
the extracts printed on pp. 69-70 from the 
Metchlepatam (Masulipatam) Consultation 
Book, recording the visit of Abu-l-Hasan, 
the last King of Golconda, in 1678, to the 
English factory at that place, and his 





attendance, by his own desire, at divine 
service, the chief thing that seems to have 
struck him being the fact that the women 
were able to read, which he tested for him- 
self. The extract ends as follows :— 

‘* After his departure he went to the Dutch 
Factory (who had made preparation in like 
manner, and had been very busy to prevent us 
of the honour of the king’s first coming hither) 
where after their prayers were ended they 
entertained him with music and dancing wenches, 
belonging to their chief's lady, in the very place 
where just before they had performed their 
devotions.” 

Havart (op. cit., i. 191, e¢ seg.) gives a 
detailed account of the king’s attendance at 
the Dutch service, when, in the absence of 
a predikant, the sieken-besocker, Joannes 
Koekebakker, read the Christmas sermon 
from the Huys-postil of Buleus (it was 
December 25th with the Dutch, but the 15th 
with the English), pausing now and then 
for Havart to interpret into Persian. The 
king does not seem to have been a very 
attentive listener, smoking most of the time, 
and frequently conversing with his minister, 
Shah Raza. According to Havart’s account, 
after the service, at the king’s request, the 
Dutch partook of a meal in the church, when 
they drank his health, standing bare-headed. 
Havart says nothing of the dancing-girls, 
and the statement of the English writer 
might be regarded as a malicious invention 
were it not confirmed by a contemporary 
Dutch manuscript journal quoted by J. P. I. 
Du Bois in his ‘Vies des Gouverreurs 
Généraux’ (p. 207). According to this 
authority the Dutch acceded to the king’s 
request to have the nautch in the church 
with great repugnance, but feared to offend 
his Majesty by refusing. 

It is a pity that Mr. Penny did not get 

some one with a knowledge of Dutch to 
look over his proofs. He would then have 
avoided some bad errors that disfigure these 
pages. One of the funniest is on p. 582, 
where we read that 
“the Rev. G. U. Pope was probably the first 
English missionary to visit Tuticorin in the 
official capacity of a God’s Dienst, as the Dutch 
would have called him.” 
The statement on p. 344, that ‘‘ the Portu- 
guese called the place { Mylapore | St. Thoma 
(a asinar),” isutterly wrong. The Portuguese 
always called it ‘‘Sio Thomé.’’ Nor was 
the place invariably ‘called St. Thoma by 
the English merchants up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century,” as the Consulta- 
tions prove. 

In conclusion we must accord a word of 
praise to the illustrations, and wish we could 
speak as favourably of the index, which is 
capable of great improvement. 





English Men of Letters.—Sydney Smith. By 
George W. E. Russell. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

TuoseE responsible for the additional volumes 

in the “English Men of Letters” series 

made no mistake when they invited Mr. 

George Russell to undertake a study of 

Sydney Smith. He is familiar with the 

Whig tradition, a point of no small 

advantage in dealing with so vigorous a 

party advocate. He has also obtained some 

interesting information from Sydney Smith’s 
descendants, chiefly, it would seem, out of 
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family records. Those, however, who ex- 

t from him a collection of the Oanon’s 
okes are doomed to disappointment. He 
illustrates Sydney Smith’s use of the pun—a 
form of humour which he frequently adopted 
while professing to despise it—but otherwise 
he is content with referring his readers to 
the catalogues to be found in the previous 
memoirs and in Sir Wemyss Reid’s ‘Life of 
Lord Houghton.’ The omission is intelli- 
gible enough in a volume which is pro- 
fessedly devoted to literary achievement. 
Still, we cannot help thinking that a little 
more concession might have been made to 
human weakness, since it was a8 @ con- 
versationalist rather than as a writer that 
Sydney Smith impressed himself on his 
generation. His jokes were kindly, and it 
was but seldom that he abused his position 
as an established jester. On one famous 
occasion, however, he more than met his 
match. At Holland House, in the presence 
of the Prince Regent, the conversation took 
the turn of discussing who was the 
wickedest man that had ever lived. ‘The 
Regent Orleans,” said Sydney Smith, “‘ and 
he was a prince.’ The Prince’s reply was, 
‘“‘T should give the preference to his tutor, 
the Abbé Dubois, and fe was a priest, Mr. 
Sydney.” Muchcan be forgiven the Regent 
for that prompt and stinging retort. 

If, however, Mr. Russell is chary of illus- 
trating Sydney Smith as a humourist, he has 
much to say about him as a parish priest, a 
vocation which he filled admirably. His 
life, both at Foxton and Combe Florey, is 
described with appreciative insight, and it is 
a pleasure to be introduced once more to the 
horse Calamity, and “ Bunch,” the “little 
garden girl shaped like a milestone,’’ and to 
follow the energetic clergyman as he builds 
his house, manages his farm, and doses his 

arishioners. There can be no doubt that 

ydney Smith felt his banishment from 
London, and that he rejoiced to return to it 
as Canon of St. Paul’s. But, as he bravely 
wrote to Lady Holland :— 

**IT am resolved, therefore, to like it, and 
to reconcile myself to it; which is more manly 
than to feign myself above it, and to send up 
complaints by the post, of being thrown away, 
and being desolate, and such-like trash.” 


He may not have magnified his office, but 
he certainly did not despise it. He put his 
mind into his sermons, and the critical 
Greville called him ‘‘very good; manner 
impressive, voice sonorous and agreeable ; 
rather familiar, but not offensively so.” 
His theology was that of Paley, but he had 
little concern with Biblical scholarship, and 
was content to be a practical preacher. 
Religions other than his own he treated 
with scorn. In the very passages in which 
he pleaded for the civil rights of the 
Romanists he poured contempt upon 
“Catholic nonsense.” He would have 
nothing to do with ‘‘ Puseyism,” and 
actually sneered at the saintly missionary 
Carey. 

Mr. Russell puts Sydney Smith’s place as 
_— of letters very high. He contends 
that 


*** Peter Plymley’ and the ‘Letters to Arch- 
deacon Singleton,’ the essays on America and 
on Persecuting Bishops, will probably be read 
as long as the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or Macaulay’s 
review of ‘Satan’ Montgomery; while of de- 
tached and isolated jokes—pure freaks of fun 





clad in literary garb—an incredible number, 
current in daily converse, deduce their birth 
from this incomparable clergyman,” 


The comparison with Macaulay may stand, 
but the importation of Swift into the argu- 
ment is not altogether felicitous. Even at 
his best—and his best is very good—the 
Canon of St. Paul’s fails to touch the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. Banter with him takes the 
place of irony, and its form is not seldom 
trivial. Spencer Perceval may have invited 
legitimate ridicule, but the perpetual 
assumption that Canning was to be regarded 
as a mere mountebank is much less defen- 
sible. Sydney Smith probably caught the 
trick from Earl Grey, who hated the states- 
man, whom he professed to look upon as a 
political adventurer, with the cold, undevia- 
ting hatred of a Whig aristocrat. It says 
much, by the way, for the conciliatory atmo- 
sphere of Holland House that Sydney Smith 
should constantly have associated there with 
several of Canning’s most devoted friends, 
Hookham Frere, George Ellis, and Lord 
Dudley among them. His host, who styled 
Canning ‘‘the first logician in Europe,” 
would never have countenanced such a be- 
littlement. Apart from their manner, the 
Canon’s writings deal with controversies 
which have largely lost their meaning now- 
adays, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, have assumed shapes which he never 
anticipated. His girdings at the bishops 
fall dead upon an age in which the cry is 
for the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. 
We are disposed, therefore, to assign to 
Sydney Smith a smaller measure of vitality 
as an author than does Mr. George Russell. 
If he lives, it is less through his arguments 
than his illustrations, which are often most 
felicitous. Thus in ‘Peter Plymley’s 
Letters’ he brings home the injustice of 
excluding the Roman Catholics from the 
highest posts in the learned professions by 
the simplest, most direct of means :— 


‘Look at human nature. Your boy Joel is 
to be brought up to the Bar: has Mrs, Plymley 
the slightest doubt of his being Chancellor? Do 
not his two shrivelled aunts live in the certainty 
of seeing him in that situation, and of cutting- 
out with their own hands his equity habili- 
ments? And I could name a certain Minister 
of the Gospel who does not, in the bottom of 
his heart, much differ from these opinions. Do 
you think that the fathers and mothers of the 
holy Catholic church are not as absurd as Pro- 
testant papas and mamas? The probability I 
admit to be, in each case, that the sweet little 
blockhead will in fact never get a brief. But 
I venture to say that there is not a parent from 
the Giant’s Causeway to Bantry Bay, who does 
not conceive that his child is the unfortunate 
victim of the exclusion, and that nothing short 
of positive law could prevent his own dear, pre- 
eminent Paddy from rising to the highest 
honours of the State. So with the army, and 
Parliament. In fact, few are excluded ; but, in 
imagination, all. You keep twenty or thirty 
Catholics out, and lose the affections of four 
millions.” 


At the same time Mr. Russell has ample 
reason to count Sydney Smith as ‘‘ a patriot 
of the noblest and purest type; a genuinely 
religious man according to his light and 
opportunity.” He was a most consistent 
supporter of the Whigs, and they ought to 
have acknowledged his services more hand- 
somely than they did. In the preface to 
his collected works he wrote, not without 





feeling, after relating the establishment of 
The Edinburgh Review :— 


‘© To set on foot such a Journal in such times, 

to contribute towards it for many years, to bear 
patiently the reproach and povertywhich it caused, 
and to look back and see that I have nothing 
to retract, and no intemperance and violence to 
reproach myself with, is a career of life which 
I must think to be extremely fortunate. Strange 
and ludicrous are the changes in human affairs. 
The Tories are now on the treadmill, and the 
well-paid Whigs are riding in chariots: with many 
faces, however, looking out of the windows 
(including that of our Prime Minister), which I 
never remember to have seen in the days of the 
poverty and depression of Whiggism. Liberality 
is now a lucrative business.” 
The Prime Minister in question was Lord 
Melbourne, and he had the good grace to 
admit that the neglect to make Sydney 
Smith a bishop was an act of cowardice. 








Cross River Natives: being some Notes on the 
Primitive Pagans of Obulura Hill District, 
Southern Nigeria. By Charles Partridge. 
With Maps, Appendices, and Seventy- 
four Reproductions of Photographs taken 
by the Writer. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Even more valuable than the actual infor- 
mation contained in the late Miss Mary 
Kingsley’s eccentric and excellent books 
about West Africa is the encouragement, 
not to say the enlightenment, they have 
given to others in a position to carry on 
and, to some extent, to carry out her teaching. 
Her generous views had, it is true, been 
within limits anticipated by a few earlier 
students of negro savagery, notably by 
Mr. R. Austin Freeman, who in his ‘ Travels 
and Life in Ashanti and Jaman’ states, as 
an official visiting and resident in 1888 in 
what is now part of our Gold Coast Pro- 
tectorate, conclusions arrived at by him, but 
not generally acted upon by his Colonial 
Office superiors. ‘‘ The contemptuous pity 
with which the white man tends to regard 
the ‘benighted African,’” he says, for 
instance, 
‘‘is apt to give place to something akin to 
admiration and respect when it is observed how 
perfect is the adaptation of the latter to his 
surroundings, and by what simple means he can 
continue to obtain a comfortable livelihood 
where a European would find it impossible to 
exist at all.” 
But Miss Kingsley was the founder of a 
new school, in which some officials, together 
with many others, are being educated, and 
Mr. Charles Partridge, in the book before 
us, shows himself to be one of its most 
promising scholars. ; 
Perhaps the book is all the better for its 
apparent shortcomings. Mr. Partridge, 
who is Assistant District Commissioner in 
the north-easternmost section of Southern 
Nigeria, tells us that last summer he 
brought home a number of photo- 
graphs he had taken in the previous 
twelve months, together with notebooks in 
which he had ‘jotted down a few descrip- 
tions of customs and ceremonies of anthro- 
pological interest,” but that he had no 
thought of writing a book until this was 
suggested to him by the publisher to whom 
he had shown the photographs. 
volume, therefore, ‘‘ does not pretend to be 
otherwise than a very sketchy production,” 
the text being written “ to explain the illus- 
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trations, instead of vice versd’’; and he 
apologizes for not having, when on the 
spot, ‘‘ tried to accurately note down much 
that is here represented by generalization 
only.” His work is certainly too scrappy 
to satisfy the requirements of ethnologists 
and other men of science whose curiosity 
has been aroused by earlier and less 
observant writers, or whose appetite Mr. 
Partridge’s own gossip serves to whet, 
especially as regards the strangely sculptured 
stones that he came across while visiting 
the Aweyong River, yet more remote” than 
his station at Obubura from such “ civiliza- 
tion” as has its centre at Calabar, a 
hundred miles or so nearer to the sea. On 
this and kindred subjects, however, we 
may hope that Mr. Partridge will have 
opportunity for writing leisurely and 
learnedly before he is transferred to other 
parts. Meanwhile, the impromptu character 
of his remarks on the qualities and capaci- 
ties of the natives with whom he has been 
in contact, making their truthfulness all the 
more manifest, enhances their importance. 
On these matters, also, we may hope for 
more precise and comprehensive informa- 
tion than we have here; but, as it stands, 
the volume is a welcome and notable con- 
tribution towards solution of the difficulties 
that empire- makers in this part of the 
world have brought on themselves and our 
nation. 

Mr. Partridge does not forget that he is a 
West African official. Having obtained from 
the Colonial Office permission to write his 
book, he properly abstains from criticism of 
his superiors’ action or exposure of any- 
thing he may disapprove of in their policy. 
He informs us that his late chief, Mr. 
Probyn, now Governor of Sierra Leone, at 
their first interview, ‘‘laid stress on the 
importance of our being patient and tactful 
in our dealings with the native chiefs,” and 
he goes out of his way to quote a statement 
by Sir Ralph Moor, till recently the High 
Commissioner for Southern Nigeria, that 
‘‘a study of the native, and effort to see 
and appreciate his point of view, practically 
ensures success in your work.’”’ Moreover, 
he leaves us to find for ourselves the evi- 
dence afforded by Blue-books and other 
publications as to the lamentable conse- 
quences of neglect of that sensible doctrine 
in the numerous “ punitive expeditions ” in 
the past few years for which Sir Ralph 
Moor is mainly responsible. But all that 
Mr. Partridge records about his own deal- 
ings with natives shows the truth of the 
doctrine and the commendable zeal with 
which he did his best to apply it. Of this 
a good illustration occurred in his voyage 
up the Cross River on his way to his new 
station :— 


‘In the height of the rainy season, when the 
currents of the river were very fierce and 
strong, the writer’s canoe was wrecked off the 
Ikwe village of Ichoko, The little steam 
pinnace Parrot, to which the heavy steel canoe 
was attached, was saved from destruction by the 
promptness of the crew in cutting the connect- 
ing ropes. The Parrot having got among rocks 
and overhanging trees, there was some difficulty 
in getting her to the bank. The villagers— 
notorious for their raids on passing canoes and 
their general lawlessness—swarmed down from 
their huts and watched our every movement. 


My men were cutting down the branches that 
impeded progress, and were about to do execu- 








tion upon those of a huge large-leaved tree, 
when T nethead a sudden excitement among the 
watching natives, and, guessing that this par- 
ticular tree might be sacred in their eyes, 
ordered the crew not to touch it. On seeing 
my gestures and the result, the Ichoko people 
instantly came to our help, and, plunging into 
the water and pushing us clear of the rocks, 
brought the Parrot safely to the bank. I then 
learnt that this tree was their ‘ Life,’ the most 
sacred thing in their community, and that any- 
body cutting it or breaking a twig would have 
been sold into slavery or have had to pay a fine. 
They had never before been visited by any 
white man, but my protection of their sacred 
tree had won their confidence, and so they came 
to our assistance, and eventually did excellent 
— in recovering the canoe and some of my 
it.” 

If Mr. Partridge always treated the 
natives as discreetly and generously as in 
that instance—and we can well believe that 
he did—his year’s work among them must 
have been indeed beneficial to them and 
helpful to the pacific spread of British rule 
over the district. As he reminds us, and as 
too few of our agents in the administration 
of savage communities we have overawed 
understand, ‘ patience, tact, common sense, 
good temper, and a sense of humour—above 
all, much long-suffering patience, are very 
necessary ” in dealing with 
‘* primitive people whose degree of culture is 
no greater than that to which the ancient 
Britons had attained when the Romans over- 
came them two thousand years ago.”’ 

He might have added that the Cross River 
and neighbouring tribes, whom some of us 
expect to be turned, if not into our equals, 
at any rate into ideal servants, at the first 
flashing of our civilization over them, are 
not even the “ primitive people” their 
ancestors seem to have been four or 
five centuries ago. Through all but the 
latest of those centuries the Guinea 
Coast, which has the Cross River for its 
largest waterway, except the Niger, was 
the chief haunt of the slave-dealers, for 
whom the sturdier natives were bribed to 
convert the weaker into human chattels by 
doles of firearms and firewater, which 
greatly aggravated their original savagery. 
In the latest of the centuries, and especially 
in our own day, the slave trade havin 
been abolished, they are coaxed or force 
into supplying white men with palm oil 
and palm nuts instead of slaves, and the 
worst practices of the old “Oil River 
ruffians” are happily now little more than 
traditions. But evidence of the vitiating 
effects of some parts of our “ civilization ” 
appears in the empty gin bottles and demi- 
johns that are the principal adornments of 
most of the ju-ju shrines, and in the per- 
versions of Christian notions that are mixed 
up with fetish creeds and practices. 

The decivilizing concomitants of European 
“‘ civilization” are less apparent among the 
inland natives of Mr. Partridge’s district 
than in Calabar and the rest of the coast, 
and in the sculptured stones that he photo- 
graphs and describes we probably have 
illustrations of the rude art as well as the 
rude customs and beliefs of those who were 


‘“‘really primitive people” in the Niger 
Delta. But as British rule is being rapidly 


established over them, with German rule to 
compete with it on the adjacent Cameroon 
territory, Mr. Partridge’s notes on the 
subject are of substantial value, and 








would bear considerable amplification. 
The supersession, if not the extinction of 
the old customs and beliefs, in which social, 
political, and religious institutions form one 
strange tangle, will come all the sooner if 
for the reckiess and futile efforts to stamp 
them out violently are substituted the kindlier 
and sympathetic methods Mr. Partridge 
advocates. There can be no doubt that 
many of the customs and institutions pre- 
valent in the Niger Delta are exceptionally 
debased and debasing. Its paganism is 
perhaps the lowest to be found in Africa, 
and its squalid superstitions permeate and 
corrupt the whole life of the people. It may 
be difficult or impossible to raise them to 
our standard of civilization, but it ought to 
be easy to improve their condition by appeal- 
ing to the common sense in which they are 
by no means deficient, however cramped it 
may be by their benighted traditions and 
their worse surroundings. It is clear from 
Mr. Partridge’s experience that the doctor, 
or the layman with even elementary know- 
ledge of sanitary rules and the arts of heal- 
ing, can do much more good to them than 
the political administrator, the soldier, or the 
missionary, unless to the functions of any 
or all of these would-be pioneers are added 
as a controlling force those of a health-giver. 
Meanwhile Mr. Partridge insists on the duty 
of tolerance in dealing with all super- 
stitions and also with all pernicious prac- 
tices, including even human sacrifices and 
cannibalism, until those guilty of them 
can be convinced of their folly. These sen- 
tences show the boldness of his charity :— 


‘* The pagan natives of Obubura Hill district 
all believe in a future life of some kind or 
another—that death is only the passing from 
one to another sphere of environment—Mors 
Janua Vite. The life and whereabouts of the 
soul after ‘death’ depends upon a variety of 
circumstances which they believe that they can 
more or less control. Sometimes the soul or 
spirit goes up to the sky to live with the Big 
God, sometimes it passes into the great tree that 
predominates over their central meeting-place, 
sometimes it is born again in the bodies of its 
own grandchildren and great - grandchildren, 
sometimes it goes into a wild beast and gives 
peuple a great deal of trouble, or it may wander 
about in the bush in some mysterious un- 
defined form doing nothing in particular except 
scare those who come across it, andsoon. In 
short, the negro has no more definite knowledge 
of what happens to the spirit of man after death 
than we ourselves have. The science and 
philosophy of modern Europe have as yet found 
no answer to this superlatively interesting 
question, and the negro of the West African 
bush cannot enlighten us. 

Strange, is it not ? that of the myriads who 

Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too.” 

Most of the photographs here reproduced 
are capital. They deserved printing on a 
larger scale, or, if that was too costly, they 
should at any rate have been so distributed 
as to be in near relation with the para- 
graphs they are intended to elucidate. 





NEW NOVELS. 
His Island Princess. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Untit the publication of ‘The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’ in 1897, Mr. Clark Russell’s 
pre-eminence as a novelist of the sea was 
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commonly unquestioned. His work is defi- 
cient in architectural merit, and though 
no living prose writer describes with 
more of a spectator’s vividness the glory 
and mystery of the sea, he has not the 
psychologist’s power of creating charac- 
ters which are fascinating to observe for 
long under normal conditions or in the 
ordinary routine of a sailor’s life. Lacking 
this, he is hardly unwise to be as fantastical 
as he dare. At any rate, ‘His Island 
Princess’ is very interesting, although it 
demands almost as much credulity as 
‘Sindbad.’ It is the narrative in the first 
person of the second mate of a convict-ship 
in the fleet commanded by Commodore 
Phillip when he sailed to Australia to 
establish a new colony. He is impressed 
by an unscrupulous American, who first 
signals for water, and then locks his 
cabin-door on his reliever. Shipwreck 
and mutiny follow, and a terrible voyage, 
in which the appearance of the legend- 
ary phantom ship portends the death of 
all but the hero, who is finally rescued by 
the daughter of a soi-disant King of Great 
Britain, descended from the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. The princess is not so much a 
character as a beautiful ideal, dreamt of so 
loyally and perseveringly that the reader 
dreams of her too, and is touched as he was 
by Byron’s Haidée when her idyll tragically 
ends. Her father’s megalomania is never 
allowed to degrade him into a comic figure. 
Mr. Clark Russell has never imagined a 
more agonizing situation than that of the 
escaping sailors, who find they have been 
ladling their drinking water into the sea 
while striving to cope with an imaginary 
leak in their boat. The story is illustrated 
by Mr. H. Austin. 





Lady Penelope, an Extravaganza. By Morley 

Roberts. (White & Co.) 
ArTeR a course of Mr. Percy White's 
elegant social satire, it would be a pleasant 
and not too uncompromising change to read 
‘Lady Penelope.’ Titian, Correggio, and 
Reynolds together only furnish Mr. Roberts 
with parallels for three - fourths of his 
heroine’s beauty, and we are, therefore, 
easily persuaded of her lack of humour and 
the devotion of her eight suitors. The secret 
of her choice is cleverly kept till near the end 
of the book, although we learn that she 
has not only chosen but also married one of 
her ‘‘horde” before we are half-way through. 
The comic element is supplied by Penelope’s 
desire that the suitors should improve each 
other. At her command the French marquis 
fraternizes with the Hebrew speculator ; the 
American hustler with the lazy English 
peer; the unzesthetic war correspondent with 
the A.R.A. The spectacle of such in- 
corngruous attachments is certainly droll, 
and when each of these men in turn—with 
the most creditable intention — informs a 
horrified duchess that he is the husband 
of Lady Penelope and the father of her 
child, the words of the situation are 
hardly necessary to win our laughter. 
The effect of motoring on the imagination 
of a — one of the best passages 
in the book. 

Mr. Roberts writes with the raciness 
of a born journalist. Here and there, by 
reiteration, his comicality palls, but one 





prefers to remember a slight but real debt 
to its enlivening influence. 





The Gate of the Desert. By John Oxen- 
ham. With a Frontispiece by Harold 
Copping. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. OxenHAM has made considerable strides 
in the art of novel-writing since he wrote 
‘Our Lady of Deliverance.’ Fully a third 
of his latest story is good enough to excuse 
its air of prearrangement and artifice. His 
principal characters are shipwrecked and 
taken prisoner by Moorish bandits. Their 
sufferings in captivity are described with 
painful realism, and one has even the feel- 
ing—so rarely obtainable in modern English 
fiction—that the heroine’s destiny is beyond 
the author’s control, and will not be deter- 
mined by the taste of the public. There is 
nothing quite so good in the latter part of 
the book as the passage of the captives 
from the coast of Barbary, over sand and 
flinty hills, to the suddenly-seen oasis below 
the desert. The tracking down of the Dutch 
swindler, to whom the heroine conditionally 
yields her place in the boat which leaves 
their sinking ship, provides emotional 
interest of a comparatively inferior kind. 
The heroine is sublime, but the most 
individual person in the story is a Jew, who 
survives the bastinado, and gets the better 
of a syndicate which he forms for the col- 
lection of his party’s ransom. 





Diane. By Katharine Holland Brown. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tuis is a tale with an atmosphere of its 
own. Here we are on the banks and on 
the tide of one of America’s great rivers, 
in the days before the war, when 
Quakers and ‘Comeouters’’ were plying 
a regular trade, from philanthropic motives, 
in helping slaves to escape. But chiefly we 
are concerned with a Commune—a clan of 
French folk, who are regarded as a sur- 
vival of the French Revolution, and who 
are banded together in the new country to 
prove the practicability of communistic 
principles. Mademoiselle Diane, of the 
title, is a bright and taking little lady, the 
ward of the Commune’s President, and her 
love affairs form the thread upon which the 
beads of a picturesque and colourful story 
are strung. The writer has a distinct feel- 
ing for literary style, particularly in descrip- 
tion; but she constantly strains the reador’s 
patience by the iteration of catch phrases 
of preciosity, and elaborately bizarre ex- 
pressions. These laboriously cut jewels are 
a blemish on the book, betraying as they 
do an unrestful striving after literary effect. 
But the wise reader will overlook the 
panes in the enjoyment of the 

road effects. Some of these, particularly 
certain river scenes, have distinct charm. 
The sentimental developments, too, are 
good, and Pére Cabet is alive and realized. 
Petit Clef, the elfish child of the Commune, 
is an over-idealized picture, and the win- 
someness of Diane herself is too much 
insisted upon for natural conviction. But 
the tale, though full of faults, is a crea- 
tion, and not a mere echo. For this reason 
it is worth reading, and may lead to some- 
thing better. 





Helen of Troy, N.Y. By Wilfred 8. Jackson. 
(Lane. ) 

Mr. Jacxson’s latest piece of work has at 
least one redeeming feature, which is too 
seldom to be met with in latter-day fiction. 
Never for one moment does the author 
take himself seriously, or attach any oppres- 
sive importance to the adventures and acci- 
dents which befall his characters. The 
lightness of his manner does not, however, 
conceal the clearness of his vision with 
regard to his fellow-creatures. The idio- 
syncrasies and the merits of his countrymen 
are impartially portrayed, and he is 
equally convincing as to the manliness and 
honour under distressing circumstances of a 
German baron with an aggressive per- 
sonality. A duel is fought in the Green 
Park on account of Helen of Troy, a New 
York heiress, who, however, only twice 
actually intrudes herself into the pages of 
this irresponsible story. The circumstances 
of the duel are exceedingly funny; so are 
the subsequent adventures of the three 
Englishmen, and especially of one of them, 
who is betrayed by his visiting card left 
upon the prostrate body of the German, and 
who, though he has only been called in 
from the street to arbitrate, is henceforth 
pursued as the culprit. The faithful baron 
meets ultimately with the due reward of 
devotion and honesty, whilst the two 
Englishmen, who have thought more of the 
lady’s money bags than of her deaux yeux, 
are easily diverted from the quest. It 
is a pity that Mr. Jackson, whose style is 
otherwise good and virile, should help to 
mar the English language by certain small 
mannerisms. 


The Religion of Evelyn Hastings. By Victoria 

Cross. (Walter Scott Publishing Company.) 
Tue reader must be left to decide for him- 
self whether the religious views of Victoria 
Cross, as embodied in the character and ex- 
periences of Evelyn Hastings, will assist him 
in that belief for which he may be supposed 
to crave, and into which the author pro- 
fesses to have been forced against her 
desire. She goes so far as to admit that 
she will be ‘pleased and relieved if a 
materialist can be found who will help her 
to free herself from an undesired faith. The 
belief in question has its origin in the fact 
that Evelyn Hastings, as a small child play- 
ing on the beach, is called home by an in- 
ward insistent voice to see her cousin in her 
death agonies. After this Evelyn, or the 
author, believes in prayer, or at least that a 
God—who, however, is not omnipotent— 
will give her everything that she demands. 
When her husband, according to the news- 
papers, is killed in South Africa, she offends 
her worldly parent by refusing to believe 
it, and is waiting in the drawing-room to 
receive him at the exact hour at which she 
knows he will arrive. Yet Evelyn is no 
mystic, and there is little that is spiritual 
even in her communing with her absent 
husband on the veldt. Victoria Cross can- 
not as yet free her writing from a certain 
grossness, and in her heroine’s career there 
are incidents of repulsive realism. The 
charitable materialist will probably not be 
anxious to deprive the author of a belief 
which does not demand too heavy a sacrifice 
and must at times prove decidedly con- 
venient. 
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The War of the Sexes. 

(John Long.) 
Even the sensationalism of Mr. H. G. Wells 
has not gone so far as to select partheno- 
genesis as the motive of a romance. It was 
reserved for Miss F. E. Young to imagine 
an England populated almost exclusively 
by women, as the result of propagation by 
‘chemical aid.”” She takes the precaution, 
however, of making this state of things 
the nightmare of an overworked man of 
science, who awakes and marries at the end 
of the volume. Miss Young treats her 
subject in serio-comic fashion. The last 
Englishman is the victim of amorous perse- 
cution, though, strangely enough, the spirit 
of that old chaperon Mrs. Grundy is still 
abroad. Hence, in one of several ridiculous 
scenes, he impersonates a dress-stand, to 
save a lady’s reputation. Vulgarity lies 
subtly in wait for the author who seeks 
farce in sexuality, and despite the impressive 
virtue of her hero, Miss Young pays the 
penalty of her irresponsible humour. Her 
vulgarity is of the same discreet sort as, 
say, Keene’s etching of ‘The Matrimonial 
Hurlingham’ in a ‘ Punch’s Pocket- Book’ of 
the seventies. It would not be incidental 
to a large and free treatment of the sensa- 
tional theme which she has inadequately 
developed. Dull, however, she is not, and 
she contrives in the course of a story 
of a.p. 2300 (or thereabouts) to draw a 
very lifelike portrait of a nineteenth-century 
housekeeper. 


By F. E. Young. 








TWO AIDS TO THE STUDY OF 
JAPANESE, 


Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. 
By W. G. Aston. Third Edition. (Luzac.) 
Uebungs- und Lesebuch zum Studium der 
Japanischen Schrift. Von Prof. Dr. Rudolf 
Lange. (Berlin, Reimer.) 
Bors these aids to the study of Japanese are 
worthy of high praise. Dr. Aston’s grammar 
is by far the best that has yet appeared, It 
may be added to, indeed, in view of the rapid 
development (if such it be) of modern Japanese, 
but as a guide to the nobler tongue of Old 
Japan and its vast and, inmany ways, interesting 
literature it is not likely to besuperseded. It 
is a foundation, at least, upon which all future 
treatises on Japanese grammar must be 
. And whatever the course of the 
modern speech may be, no true comprehension 
of it can be attained without such in- 
sight into the older forms as this unpre- 
tending volume of some two hundred and 
fifty pages affords. If we had a criticism 
to make, it would be that the texts in cha- 
racter might well have been omitted, and the 
room thus gained given to specimens in roman 
of modern prose taken from one of the leading 
periodicals as examples of the best descriptive 
and narrative style of the day, and accom- 
panied by a full syntactical exposition of the 
structure of clause and sentence—the real 
difficulty of Japanese apart from its compli- 
eated scripts. In the extract from Bakin 
kono hi mo kureshikaba does not literally mean 
“when this sun too had set,’’ but ‘‘as soon 
as the day had grown dark.’’ 
Prof. Lange's treatise on Japanese script is 
@ necessary companion to the above as well as 
to his own grammar, the value of which 
students of Japanese have long recognized. 
The Chinese character as used in Japan by 
some unlucky chance of history has come to be 
the most awkward and complicated script the 
world has ever known. Well might the mis- 
sionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 





centuries call it a ‘* conciliabulo de los 
demonios para enojar 4 los fideles.’’ In Chinese 
each character has one form, one sound, and 
generally one meaning; in Japanese the forms 
vary almost indefinitely, the pronunciation 
may be after two or three systems, and the 
character may be read japonicé in a number 
of different ways, only to be determined by 
the context, as well as specially in proper 
names. The abbreviated and cursive forms 
are also used in Chinese, but to a very 
limited extent, whereas in old Japanese 
literature particularly they are almost the rule. 
To add to these sources of confusion and 
difficulty, the modern littérateur delights in 
novel and recondite combinations of charac- 
ters which ingeniously hide whatever meaning 
he desired to attach tothem. The fundamental 
clue in this labyrinth of forms and values is 
a thorough—a very thorough—command of a 
large number of ideographs under their 
standard forms, of the combinations of these, 
and of the methods in which modern Japanese 
makes use of both. This clue is precisely 
what Dr. Lange offers the means of attaining, 
and the student who will work carefully 
through the clearly printed and well-arranged 
volume before us, aswell as through the 
author’s ‘ Kinfiihrung’ (the portion of which 
dealing with the syllabaries might well have 
been incorporated with the present work), will 
find himself fully provided with the absolutely 
necessary equipment for the study of written 
Japanese. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Bell in the Fog. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mrs. Atherton has 
chosen _a curious title for the first of the ten 
short stories that have gone to make up this 
volume. Itis that of the book, which is dedi- 
cated to ‘‘The Master, Henry James,”’ and it 
tells of an American novelist who, having 
lived most of his life in England, and won 
a select kind of fame, becomes wealthy by 
means of an inheritance. He buys a beau- 
tiful and ancient country seat, and settles 
down to work and live out the rest of his 
life there. He is a bachelor and of retired 
habit. In the picture gallery of his mansion 
he finds portraits of a handsome boy and a 
beautiful girl, both of a long past generation. 
Gradually the painted figure of the girl 
becomes an obsession, and he weaves about it 
a tale which, when published, increases his 
fame tenfold by finding a much wider 
audience than any of his previous somewhat 
esoteric studies of character. Still the por- 
trait possesseshis mind. Presently, close to 
his own estate, he comes upon a little child, 
playing alone, and is beyond measure startled 
to find in this little stranger the living coun- 
terpart of the painted child of his waking 
dreams, of the picture gallery in his house. 
He makes inquiries, and ascertains that this 
child is actually the descendant of the por- 
trait’s original, and forthwith the living girl 
enters into and dominates his life. The end 
is vaguely sad. It is a well-written, fanciful 
tale, falling short of conviction, and alto- 
gether an odd comment on the author’s 
dedication. Most of the other stories in the 
book have appeared in periodicals. Some of 
them are striking ; one, ‘The Greatest Good 
of the Greatest Number,’ is horrible; and 
all are characterized by the sort of pas- 
sionate virility, the picturesque materialism, 
with which Mrs. Atherton’s previous books 
have made us familiar. It is a very far 
remove from the clarified, almost bloodless, 
subtlety of the novelist whom she calls 
‘* Master.”’ The most poignant tragedy Mrs. 
Atherton sees would appear to be that of the 
men and women who never succeed in enjoy- 
ing the fulness of life. It is a crude sort of 
youthful philosophy that she expounds. But 
fire and interest are evident in much of her 





work. Its faults are want of balance, judg- 
ment, and restraint. 


Red Hunters and ihe Animal People, by 
Chas. A. Eastman (Harpers), is another 
addition to the considerable number of 
animal stories. It displays a good deal of 
knowledge, but less charm than some of its 
fellows. In view of the severely limited 
nature of the communion between men and 
beasts, it is perhaps inevitable that a certain 
sameness and monotony should characterize 
even the most thoughtful and ingeniously 
written studies of animals. When a man who 
knows sets out to depict the life of wild cat, 
lynx, or puma in narrative form, he necessarily 
confines his attention to certain highly typical 
illustrations and phases of cat-life—mating, 
nursing of the young, the hunt for food, 
resentment of man’s proximity, and the like 
—all of which have already served other 
observant writers before him. Nevertheless, 
we are glad to have such books as this. Mr. 
Eastman seems to know the red man of America 
very well. It is odd, then, to find him enlarging 
upon the intimate relations existing between 
the Indians and the wild animals of their 
country, and overlooking the extreme cruelty 
which frequently characterizes those relations. 
He says the Sioux will sometimes refrain 
through life from killing animals of certain 
species, or will kill them only from necessity. 
But it is also true that he will sometimes 
torture animals cruelly for the edification of 
his children, or encourage the children to 
torture them, with a view to fostering piti- 
lessness in the hearts of future braves. He 
may regard certain animals as his brothers, 
but he does not rate the lives of his human 
brothers very highly. Mr. Eastman has some 
picturesque and interesting tales to tell. 


Progress. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Duckworth & Co.)—The reader has upon this 
oceasion to thank Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
for generous measure: a pleasingly discursive 
preface and no fewer than eighteen stories. 
Scotland to Fernando Po, Yorkshire to the 
South American Pampas, the dour north to 
the barbaric Meknas — Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham has them all pinned to the printed 
page by the magic of his perverse, inspired 


pen, and—really, we are beginning to feel . 


his strange, outlandish backgrounds homely 
places, so vivid are the colours our author 
uses, so consistent his love of the outside 
edge of things. One could draw Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham’s route in fiction on a chart, 
and, far-reaching though it is, embrace the 
whole of it without lifting pencil from canvas. 
He begins in the lowlands of Scotland, and 
journeys through England by way of the Black 
Country and Charing Cross. Thence, by 
tramp steamer for choice, to Buenos Ayres, 
then through the Argentine and Paraguay 
and back, maybe to the glorious first harbour 
of Brazil, for his ship to the Oil Rivers and 
the Gulf of Guinea (he more often avoids the 
sickly Bight), steering northward then to 
Bathurst, and round the finely lighted Cape 
(with possibly a call at Las Palmas or Tene- 
riffe) to the Picture City and the home of old- 
time pirates and famous carpets; and so 
past the storied Gardens of the Hesperides 
on the one hand, and gleaming Trafalgar 
on the other, to the city afflicted of 
Allah with dogs and Christians — no very 
secure resting-place for the moneyed Nazarene 
just now. Thence, by his Catholic Majesty’s 
mail steamer, across to Cadiz, and northward 
still, through drowsy Andalusia, made gorgeous 
by the Moor, to Don Quixote’s land, the 
railway, the crowded boulevards, the Channel, 
and, again, Charing Cross; where you charter 
a hansom drawn by a broncho from Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s own pampas, and so 
to your home or your club, and the end of our 
author’s romancing. 

As a writer of prefaces Mr. Graham has 
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few equals among modern story-tellers. He 
takes the art with charming sub-seriousness, 
and makes braggadocio delightful :— 

*§o that it has come to be believed that prefaces, 
when they exist, are written to —_ or puff the 
book, whereas, if rightly comprehended, a mere 
book is but a peg on which to hang a preface, for 
jn it alone a man is free to write that which he 
thinks, unfettered by the subject, which has con- 
fined your writers since the world began. Who 
does not love the rambling preface of the past, in 
which a man displayed his knowledge both of 
mankind and things, brought forth his erudition, 
and speculated on the movement of the spheres 
whilst quoting freely from the classics and telling 
you about himself, his tastes, dislikes,and why it 
was he wrote?” 

The book is dedicated to another master of 
vivid prose in fiction, Mr. Conrad; and, 
except for a perverse inclination to use 
certain words we most of us agree to avoid 
in print and in general conversation, it makes 
very pleasing reading. There is more of real 
glamour in this writer’s work when he handles 
the Arab than when he is portraying his South 
American half-breeds. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. JoHN Morray publishes The Balkan 
Question, edited by Luigi Villari, a book of 
great value and importance, but marred by a 
preface which is not worthy of the chapters. 
Some passages in the preface are, indeed, 
barely intelligible, and the first paragraph 
appears to contain a serious blunder, probably 
caused by typing without re-reading. The 
reason given in the preface for the inactivity 
of the revolutionary bands in 1904 is that 
usually mentioned by the friends of the Chris- 
tian population ; but it would be hypocrisy to 
pretend that it is the true one. In private 
conversation no one ever advances any reason 
except a very different one. The public 
reason is that the bands “‘ held their hand”’ 
because they thought the Powers would take 
new and effective measures. The leaders of 
the bands asserted the exact opposite at the 
beginning of the year, and stated that they 
would not ‘‘ hold their hand.’’ That they did 
hold it, as expected, was undoubtedly caused 
by the fact that the embarrassments of Russia 
in the East and at home prevented the 
revolutionists from finding any counterpoise 
to the Austrian influence. The result of 
serious trouble in the Balkans would have 
been an Austrian armed intervention, for 
which Austria prepared. Among the writers 
of the chapters of the volume, which follow an 
introduction by Mr. Bryce, are Mr. Valentine 
Chirol, who is always interesting and well 
informed, and M. Victor Bérard, of whom the 
same may be said, with the caution that he 
has not been hitherto as we think on this 
side of the Channel specially friendly to us. 
On the principle of not looking a gift-horse in 
the mouth, it does not do to examine closely 
the attitude of France as described by 
M. Bérard in a chapter which is far more 
favourable to the present understanding with 
Great Britain than have been, to our view, 
some of M. Bérard’s clever articles in La 
Revue de Paris. It is indeed a sign of the 
times to find ‘‘the joint action of the three 
Liberal Powers—F rance, Italy, and England ’’ 
—once more to the front, as against “the 
three empires,’’ and in pages written, not by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison or by some French Posi- 
tivist, but by the most considerable of French 
writers on foreign affairs. When, however, 
we come to consider the prospect of active 
€o-operation with Italy, the only one of the 
three Powers inclined to send troops to the 
Balkans, we feel some alarm. “The policy 
of Italy’’ in the matter is not described by a 
writer of the authority of Mr. Bryce, or Mr. 
Chirol, or M. Bérard, but by an anonymous 
“Italian deputy.’’ This gentleman appears 
to contradict himself. He asserts, with truth, 





that the interest of Italy in the question is 
caused chiefly by the fact that ‘‘she cannot 
afford to see herself excluded from all hope 
of extension,” In other words—Albania. 
Later in his article he declares it to be “of 
paramount importance for us that we should 
favour an equitable division between Albanians 
and Macedonians.’”’ But at the very end he 
alludes to ‘‘ those Powers which have no desire 
to annex any part of the Ottoman Empire.’’ 
He means to include Italy, as does M. Bérard; 
but then the inclusion is in the teeth of the 
previous part of the article. The difficulties 
of any solution are the same in nature as they 
have been all along, and are not diminished 
in quantity or force by the admirable essays 
collected in this volume. 


Mr. J. F. CunnineHAM’s Uganda and its 
Peoples (Hutchinson & Co.) is described on its 
title-page and in its preface as a collection 
of *‘notes on the Protectorate of Uganda, 
especially the anthropology and ethnology of 
its indigenous races,’’ at first intended for in- 
corporation into a second edition of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s larger work on the same subject, 
but now published separately as being ‘‘ too 
considerable and too important to constitute 
merely an additional chapter to another man’s 
book.’’ Perhaps it is a pity that the original 
plan was not carried out. Mr. Cunningham 
has brought together more than two hundred 
photographs, most of them well chosen and well 
reproduced ; and much of the letterpress given 
in explanation of them, and filling about as 
much space, is interesting. As a picture-book 
for the growing number of superficial students 
of ‘‘the living races of mankind,’ and as 
material for lantern-slide lectures, the 
sumptuous volume is creditable; and we 
suspect that with some such object in view 
Mr. Cunningham, before photographing several 
of his ladies, induced them to put on rather 
more than their usual stock of clothing. But 
his statements are too scanty and scrappy to 
be of scientific value, and even when they 
supplement or throw fresh light on what has 
already been told by Sir Harry Johnston, by 
Mr. C. W. Hobley in his contributions to the 
Anthropological Institute’s publications, and 
by earlier authorities, they do so in an un- 
convincing way. 

The chief defect of the work is in its failure 
either to strengthen or to improve upon the 
views put forward, especially by Sir Harry 
Johnston, as to the origins and present 
differences of the various groups of people 
now scattered about and confusingly mixed 
up in and around the region known as 
the Uganda Protectorate. By taking in 
the Manyema, at present subjects of the 
Congo State; the Baziba and Basukuma, in 
German East Africa; and some of the so- 
called Sudanese, on the western side of the 
Nile, Mr. Cunningham makes out a list of 
nineteen tribes or communities, to each of 
which he devotes a chapter. But many of his 
chapters are very slight, and in the longest— 
that on the Baganda, filling nearly a third of 
the book—there is perhaps less attempt than 
in any other to add more than desultory gossip 
to such solid information as we already have. 
Since Uganda proper became the centre of 
British administration, of course, there has 
been and is an ever-increasing arrival in it, 
particularly in Kampala and Entebbe, of 
aliens, whose presence helps in the breaking up 
of old arrangements, inevitable in any case. 
But the disintegration that is going on renders 
it all the more important, not solely on scien- 
tific grounds, that such accurate observations 
should be made, and so much folk-lore and the 
like should be gathered, while there is yet 
time, as will clearly acquaint us with the 
diversified characteristics and requirements 
of these interesting specimens of the un- 
civilized races now under British rule in 
Africa. Some of them, with their fashionable 





garments and esthetic furniture, their bicycles 
and typewriters, appear to be only too rapidly 
acquiring a sort of civilization. Others are 
still naked savages, with small capacity for 
shaking off their savagery. In telling us a 
good deal about these differences and the 
racial distinctions to which they are partly 
due, Sir Harry Johnston left much to be told 
by others, and it is disappointing that Mr. 
Cunningham has done so little towards supply- 
ing the need. The value of his book as a 
work of reference is further lessened by the 
fact that it has no index whatever and a very 
meagre table of contents. 


Sociological Papers, 1904. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—The latest addition to the roll of 
learned societies is the Sociological Society, 
which was founded only last year by a band of 
enthusiasts, with Prof. Bryce as president. 
Its professed aim is to deal with all the known 
phenomena of society :— 

“The origin and development, the decay and 
extinction of eocieties, their structure and classifica- 
tion, their internal functions and inter-action, have 
to be observed and compared; and all this with 
increasing precision and completeness. The many 
standpoints from which social phenomena may be 
considered have thus all to be utilized. In this 
way the Society affords the common ground on 
which workers from all fields and schools may 
profitably meet—geographer and naturalist, anthro- 
pologist and archeologist, historian and philologist, 
psychologist and moralist, all contributing their 
results towards a fuller social philosophy.” 

It will be seen that this is a wide scope, and 
we agree with Prof. Bryce in his introductory 
lecture that there is room for such a society. 
That all do not think so is evident from the 
attitude of Dr. Karl Pearson, who, despite 
the fact that he presided at one of the meet- 
ings of the Society, declared himself ‘‘ sceptical 
as to its power to do effective work.’’ He 
does not consider that our present state is 
advanced enough to justify the establishment 
of a society, and he demands first a ‘‘ great 
sociologist.’’ That is to argue that we should 
establish no society at all without possessing 
a great name to take shelter under. So we 
might have had to wait for Darwin before a 
Zoological Society was founded, or for Harvey 
for the institution of a College of Physicians. 
Dr. Pearson presided at one of the most 
suggestive meetings, which discussed 
‘‘eugenics,’’ a term invented by Mr. Francis 
Galton to replace his former invention, 
‘¢ stirpiculture.’’ This, one cannot doubt, 
will in due time take rank as a branch of 
science, but in the meantime its study is 
absolutely neglected. Mr. Galton has done 
admirable work in this direction, but its import- 
ance has never attracted many other workers 
into the field. Probably the difficulty of 
securing data lies in the way of its develop- 
ment. Mr. Galton recognizes this difficulty, 
and all he asks is that for the present eugenics 
shall be familiarized as an academic question, 
so that its importance may be established. 
Ultimately he looks forward to its being 
‘* introduced into the national conscience like 
a new religion,’’ and he sees no impossibility 
of its becoming ‘‘a religious dogma among 
mankind.’’ This is probably a sanguine view 
to take, although, as he points out, ‘‘ the 
multitude of marriage restrictions that have 
proved prohibitive among uncivilized people’’ 
is a suggestive fact; and in civilized com- 
munities marriages are prevented the objec- 
tions to which are based on purely dogmatic 
rules. Other contributors to this volume 
are Dr. Westermarck, Mr. P. Geddes, Mr. 
Victor Branford, and Dr. Durkheim ; and the 
criticisms, oral and written, on the various 
papers are included. But the volume is not 
wholly composed of papers read before the 
Society. The most interesting article is one 
by Mr. H. H. Mann, dealing with the facts 
and statistics of an English agricultural 
village. There was no need to apologize for 
the inclusion of so valuable a contribution. A 
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number of press notices and appreciations of 
the Society’s aims are embodied in the volume, 
for which an apology might have been thought 
necessary. A learned society, once fairly 
established, ought to be able to dispense 
with unconsidered approbation. But the 
Sociological Society is young, and we cannot 
doubt that its next publication will not only 
be more valuable, but also characterized by 
better form and order. 


The Thackeray Country. By Lewis Melville. 
(Black.)—The Dickens Country. By F. G. 
Kitton. (Same publishers.)—‘‘ Literary geo- 
graphy’’ is now in fashion, and we are glad 
to have Mr. Melville’s skilful accounts of 
Thackeray’s homes and haunts, into which he 
has managed to weave many reminiscences of 
the man and his works. Much of the subject 
is concerned with London, and here reminis- 
cences of other famous figures will not be 
regretted. Thus we hear what Fielding has 
to say of Tyburn in ‘Jonathan Wild.’ But 
we do not believe that Fielding wrote ‘‘ Suave 
mari magna,”’ &c., and there are other signs 
that the book has been insufficiently revised. 
We do not think that Tennyson and Thackeray 
were friends at Cambridge, and certainly the 
comic ‘ Timbuctoo’ of the one was not aimed 
at the prize poem of the other. It is time 
that this frequent error disappeared. Furni- 
val’s Inn is spoken of in the present tense 
(p. 86), which might send people on a vain 
quest for it. It was taken down in 1898. 
John Hollingshead is no longer a ‘living 
authority.”” The proof-reader has let the 
grammar go wrong on p. 67 and p. 103. The 
illustrations are excellent.—Kitton, of whose 
life and work Mr. Arthur Waugh writes an 
appreciative notice, was the most accomplished 
master of all details concerning Dickens’s 
life and works that the present generation 
has known, and hisexemplary zeal for research 
on the fact and fiction of the subject made him 
the very man to write the book before us. It 
is as well done as it could be, and a fitting 
conclusion to the main work of his life. The 
judicious lover of Dickens will add this book 
to his library, and turn to it with confidence 
when there is any dispute about Dickensian 
haunts. Such occurs pretty frequently, 
especially in cases where no single prototype 
has been copied entirely. But it is an odious 
practice among some writers of the present 
day to copy wholesale and direct, so that the 
public is losing hold of the idea that art and 
taste alike demand some imagination, even in 
fiction. The illustrations are good in this 
volume too, though we should have liked to 
see more of old inns. 


Tus latest edition of The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin (Dent & Co.) deserves 
special regard, for it is ‘‘ now first printed in 
England from the full and authentic text,’’ 
the curious history of which is told in a 
spirited bibliographical preface by Mr. William 
Macdonald. The genuine form of the auto- 
biography was discovered in France, and is 
far preferable to others which have altered 
Franklin’s homely and effective English 
on account of its want of elegance. Mr. 
Bigelow, who wrote the ‘ Life of Franklin,’ 
was the patriotic American who secured this 
treasure after suspecting and suggesting its 
existence in France, and it is his text that is 
here printed in a comely and attractive form 
such as befits the ‘‘ Temple Autobiographies.” 
What, however, gives this edition an unusual 
interest is ‘An Historical Account of Frank- 
lin’s Later Life,’ also by Mr. Macdonald, 
added to complete the unfinished text of the 
printer and patriot. It is a condensed history 
of the period, of over 100 pages, exhibiting 
the multifarious energies of Franklin in two 
continents. Itisevident that Mr. Macdonald 
has soaked himself, if the phrase be per- 
missible, in his subject, and he has succeeded 
very well in the art of compression without 





obscurity. His vivid and personal style 
might suggest that he was prejudiced in his 
views of history ; but though he is very severe 
on some people, such as Arthur Lee of 
Virginia, he holds the scales fairly, with a 
slight bias, perhaps, in favour of America; 
but that is right in a biographer of one of her 
great citizens, and at this distance of time 
there is no reason to condone the exasperating 
want of foresight and startling incompetence 
of English authorities and representatives. 
We are no enemies to the vernacular, but we 
are bound to say that Mr. Macdonald spoils a 
page of otherwise effective writing for us by 
the remark that ‘‘ matters got no forarder.’’ 
The passage is sufficiently animated without 
this descent into a phrase befitting an after- 
dinner speech. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Fergusson 
have a distinct and honourable place in 
the long succession of Scottish vernacular 
poets, and it is well that his memory should 
be revived by a new edition such as Mr. Ford 
has given us under the auspices of Mr. A. 
Gardner, of Paisley. Without the versatility 
or occasional sublimity of Burns, he was 
possessed of the quintessence of Scottish 
humour and pathos, and the greater poet did 
not overvalue, in his generosity, the debt he 
owed Fergusson, both in form and matter. 
The general acceptability of this edition is a 
good deal marred by the glossary, which 
labours the obvious and too often avoids diffi- 
culties. We do not want to know at this time 
of day that wee is ‘* small,’’ or mony 
is ‘*many’’; but that such words as 
camscheuch, slaister, stammer (for stagger), 
pose, tift, and others should be omitted 
is rating knowledge of the vernacular too 
high. Where a difficult word is given it 
is sometimes wrongly explained: codroch, 
rustic, in the place cited connotes *‘ weight ”’ 
rather than rusticity (cf. the Gaelie cud- 
thromach). Weyr, interpreted ‘ war,’’ has, 
of course, no such meaning in connexion with 
knitting and weaving :— 

I wyt they are as pretty hose 
As come frae weyr or leem, 
says the Aberdonian chapman. 

On the other hand, the biography and 
bibliography are adequate, and there is an 
interesting note on the few portraits extant 
of Fergusson. That in Dr. Grosart’s edition 
is obviously a caricature. A comparison of 
the painting by Runciman with the sketch of 
‘Sir Precentor’ at the club will give a just 
idea, we fancy, of this child of ill-starred 
genius. 

The English poems of Fergusson are dull 
and conventional. As mountaineers often 
admire the soft beauties of the plain, Scotch 
poets have not seldom been attracted by the 
smoothness of English verse. But Shenstone’s 
level was never attained by his Northern 
admirers. 


Mr. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE in his Dickens, 
one of Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Miniature Series of 
Great Writers,’’ gives a fair but not particu- 
larly inspired account of the novelist and his 
works. There is not very much criticism, but 
‘David Copperfield’ is selected for longer 
examination. Mr. Shore takes broadly the 
modern point of view, in which we agree, 
though he lacks subtlety in his judgments.— 
Mr. J. W. McSpadden has issued a neat little 
book of Synopses of Dickens’s Novels (Chapman 
& Hall), which is well done; and the second 
number of The Dickensian testifies to the 
vigour and ability with which all that concerns 
Dickens is pursued. 


Plays and Poems of Ben Jonson have appeared 
in Messrs. Newnes’s attractive ‘‘ Thin-Paper 
Classics.’’ Accustomed as we are to see much 
in a little space in these editions, we did not 
think that one volume could contain all 
Jonson’s work, and, in fact, much of it is 
omitted here, a fact which militates against 





the use of the volume. It would have been 
better, we think, to have two smaller ones 
which contained all that Jonson wrote. 


Mr. GeorGk Moore’s Confessions of a 
Young Man invite combat and contradiction 
everywhere. But this book deals largely with 
conflicts that are stale, in which, we hasten 
to add, Mr. Moore was on the side of the 
angels, a word not ill-suited to the cloudy 
efflorescence of the Impressionists. The 
volume, in spite of its irritating quality, is 
both able and amusing, and as it has been out 
of print for some time, we are very glad to see 
this well-printed reissue, due to Mr. Werner 
Laurie. The author’s new preface is happy 
and outrageous by turns. 


Hoimes’s Professor at the Breakfast Table 
and The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table were 
bound to be added to the ‘‘ Temple Classics ”’ 
(Dent). Their gossiping philosophy and science, 
though rather of the scrappy order, may well 
be popular in this form, and may even lead 
a few Philistines to think—a process which 
adds a pleasure, if it were only known, to 
ordinary events. 


To Ranke’s History of the Reformation 
in Germany, translated by Sarah Austin 
(Routledge), the editor of this issue, Mr. 
R. A. Johnson, supplies a capable note of 
introduction, and additions concerning the 
further books which it is advisable to read on 
the subject. The present volume may be 
commended to the student asa firm basis on 
which to build, and he ought to be grateful 
for enjoying such facilities at a moderate 
price. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is reprinting some 
novels of more than ordinary interest at a 
shilling. We have before us Olive Schreiner’s 
Trooper Peter Halket and Maxim Gorky’s 
Three of Them. The first is too much of a 
tract to please us, but the second is a most 
vivid account of the sordid life of the small 
shopkeeper and his associates in Russia. 


F1tzGERALp’s Polonius has been published 
by the De La More Press in that attractive 
series ‘* The King’s Classics.”’ 


The Red-Letter Shakespeare (Blackie), edite 


r 


by so excellent a scholar as Mr, E. K.. 


Chambers and daintily produced, ought easily 
to hold its own among the numerous editions 
of the plays available. Volumes containing A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Romeo and 
Juliet are before us. 


InN the same publishers’ ‘‘ Red - Letter 
Library ’’ Mrs. Meynell writes a graceful, but 
all too brief, introduction to Poems by Coleridge, 
and Mr. Tighe Hopkins adds to Carleton's 
Select Stories an appreciative notice of the 
Trishman’s somewhat clouded career. 


A Seconp Series of The Hundred Best 
Poems (Lyrical) in the English Language, 
selected by Adam L. Gowans (Glasgow, 
Gowans & Gray; London, Brimley Johnson), 
follows after the ‘Pocket Anthology’ of the 
same sort which we praised on its appearance, 
and which has since been highly successful. 
The new venture shows the wealth of our 
language in poetry almost as well as its 
predecessor, and Mr. Gowans is to be con- 
gratulated on the results of his taste and free- 
dom to use various copyright texts. Thelittle 
volume is sent to us in paper, but deserves a 
more permanent binding. 


From Messrs. Dean & Son we have received 
a copy of Debrett’s House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench for 1905. We have tested 
this work at several places, and found no 
errors. 

The Clergy List for 1905 (Kelly’s Directories) 
is an admirably complete and accurate record. 
Proof of every entry is submitted to the 
person to whom it refers as far as possible, and 
though this process is lahorious and costly, it 
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is the only one which will secure exceptional 
accuracy. This ‘List’ may be used with con- 
fidence, and is well up to date, including pre- 
ferments and obituaries up to January 27th. 
Wecongratulate Messrs. Kelly on the organiza- 
tion which enables them to make their various 
books of reference so complete and trust- 
worthy. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Bacon (B. W.), The Story of St. Paul, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Chapman (KE. M.), The Dynamic of Christianity, 6/ net. 
Coptic Version of New Testament in Northern Dialect: 
Epistles of St. Paul, &c., Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo, 42/ net. 
Dawson (W, J.), The Evangelistic Note, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pioneer and Founder (A), by A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Thompson (W. H.), Prof. Huxley and Religion, 2/6 net. 
Windross (H.), The Life Victorious, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


Law. 
Stone’s Justices’ Manual, 8vo, 25/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Clement (C. E.), Women in the Fine Arts from the Seventh 

Century B C., cr. 8vo, 12/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Carman (B.), Poems, 2 vols, imp. 8vo, leather, 42/ net. 
Gough (E.), With Singing unto Zion, and Miscellaneous 

Poems, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Grey (B ), The Heart’s Quest, 12mo, 5/ net. 
Lange (M. R.), Yseult, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 


Music. 
Matthay (T.), The First Principles of Pianoforte Playing, 2/6 
Philosophy. 
Plato: Myths, translated by J. A. Stewart, 8vo, 14/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Brockway (F. E.), Memoirs, by J. H. Brown, 3/6 net. 
Hantos (E.), The Magna Carta of the English and of the 
Hungarian Constitution, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Hall ep N.), Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, Rhodesia, 8vo, 
21/ net. 
Nordenskjéld (N. O. G.) and Andersson (J. G.), Antarctica, 
roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Philology. 


Duncan (W. H.), Worcestershire Place-names, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Lucas (F.), Spanish-English Dictionary of Mining Terms, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Scott (E. H.) and Jones (?.), A Second Latin Course, 2/6 
Sexti Properti Opera Omnia, with Commentary by H. E. 
Butler, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Science. 
Ambulance Work and Nursing, roy. 8vo, 6/ 
Farnsworth (A. W.), Constructional Steel Work, 10/6 net. 
Geikie (Sir A.), Landscape in History, and other Essays, 8vo, 


8/6 net. 

Goldring (W.), The Book of the Lily, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Hiscox (G. D.), Mechanical Appliances, Mechanical Move- 
ments, and Novelties of Construction, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Kempe (H. R.), The Engineer’s Year-Book of Formula, 
Rules, &c., 1905, cr. 8vo, leather, 8/ 

Manual of Electrical Undertakings and Directory of 
Officials, 1905, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers, 1903-4, ed. T. Cole, 21/ net. 

Reed (B.), Lectures on Di of the St h and In- 
testines, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Schofield (A. T.), Nerves in Order, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Symonds (B.), Life Insurance Examinations, 12mo, 4/ net. 

Thompson (A.), The Ancient Races of the Thebaid, 42/ net. 

Ward (J. J.), Peeps into Nature’s Ways, 8vo, 7/6 

General Literature. 

Agnus (0.), The Root, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Barnes (J.), The Unpardonable War, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Barr (R.), The Tempestuous Petticoat, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Briggs (Le Baron R.), Routine and Ideals, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Bryant (M.), The Adventures of Louis Dural, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cock (Mrs. A.), A Country Diary, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cooper (E. H.), The Suenticth-tentucy Child, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Cullemore (H.), The Garden of Francesa, 4to, bds., 8/6 net. 

Export Merchant Shippers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1905, 8vo, 15/6 net. 

Fison (L.), Tales from Old Fiji, imp. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Hamilton (M.), Cut Laurels, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Healy (C.), Heirs of Reuben, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hill (Headon), The One who Saw, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Irving (Hamilton), University Sketches, 4to, 5/ net. 

Kenyon (E. C.), Sir Claude Mannerly, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Laughlin (C. E.), Stories of Authors’ Loves, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lewis (A), Days of Old Rome, 4to, 3/6 net. 

ae A L.), Madame Butterfly, and other Stories, 3/6 

Naish (W. P.), An Awful Legacy, His First Crime, and 
Frank Tollett’s Double, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Perry (B.), The Amateur Spirit, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Smith (0. J.), Balance : the Fundamental Verity, 6/ net. 

Steedman (C. J.), Bucking the Sagebush, 8vo, 7,6 net. 

Thudicum (J. L. W.), Cookery, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Vesey (A. H.), The Clock and the Key, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wood (H. A. W.), Fancies, cr. 8vo, boards, 3/6 net. 

FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Bernoulli (J. J.), Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders 
des Grossen, 9m. 2 

Huysmans (J. K.), Trois Primitifs: Mtude Critique, 5fr. 

Les Unes et les Autres: Cent Dessins par A. Guillaume, 





3fr. 50 
Poetry. 
Leconte (S. C.), Le Sang de Méduse, 3fr. 50. 
Nervat (M. et J.), Les Réves Unis, 3fr. 50. 
Tournier (G.), Les Voix du Coeur, 3fr. 50. 





History and Biography. 
Beauchamp (O.), Les Contemporains Célébres, 30fr. 
Breton (A. le), Balzac, l’Homme et I'uvre, 3fr. 50. 
Florenz Fs Geschichte der japanischen Litteratur, 3m. 75. 
Laborie (L. de L. de), Paris sous Napoléon : Consulat Pro- 
visoire et Consulat & temps, 5fr. 
Prod’homme (J. @.), Hector Berlioz, sa Vie et ses (uvres, 


5fr. 
Sayous (A. E.), Le Marin Anglais, 3fr. 
Wallier (R.), Le Vingtitme Siecle Politique, 1904, 3fr. 50. 
Winternitz (M.), Geschichte der indischen Litteratur: Part 1, 
Der Veda, 3m. 75. 


: Geography and Travel. 
André (A.), Egypte et Palestine : Notes de Voyage, 5fr. 


General Literature. 
Ghistelles (G. V. de), Marie Lantenin, 3fr. 50. 
Hire (J. de la), Vengeances d’Amoureuses, 3fr. 50, 
Huysmans (J. K ), Croquis Parisiens, 3fr. 50. 
Liard-Courtois, Apres le Bagne, 3fr. 50. 
Margueritte (P. et V.), Le Prisme, 3fr. 50. 
Montégut (M.), Dans la Paix des Campagnes, 3fr. 50. 
Ville (L.), L’Hercule du Nord, 3fr. 50. 








THE ORIGINAL BODLEIAN COPY OF 
THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE. 


By an agreement between Sir Thomas 
Bodley and the London Stationers’ Company, 
made in 1611, the latter covenanted to present 
to the Bodleian one perfect copy of every book 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, and the obligation 
is recorded to have been very well observed up 
to the Civil War. In accordance with this 
arrangement a copy of the First Folio of 
Shakspeare undoubtedly reached the library in 
sheets, and it was sent on February 17th, 1623/4, 
to be bound (‘‘ Deliured to William Wildgoose 
these bookes following to be bound 17 Feb™ 
1 ee 6. William Shakespeares comedies 
histories &c.’’), and it is marked as duly 
returned. The volume was then referenced as 
“§. 2.17 Art.,” and appears in a 1635 printed 
appendix to the library catalogue. ‘‘ But,” as 
Mr. Macray writes in his ‘Annals of the 
Bodleian,’ 

**in the catalogue of 1674 we find only the third 
edition, that of 1664, which doubtless had been 
thought to be sufficient as well as best; upon its 
arrival therefore, from Stationers’ Hall, the precious 
volume of 1623 was probably regarded as little more 
than waste paper. Nor was it until 1821, when 
Malone’s collection was received, that a copy was 
again possessed by the library.” 

There can be no doubt that soon after 1664, 
when the Third Folio was published, the un- 
fortunate First Folio was sold or turned out as a 
supposed ‘* double” or as a superseded edition. 
There is no trace of a Second Folio in the 
library before Malone’s copy. 

The importance of this particular exemplar 
over all the 160 enumerated by Mr. Sidney Lee 
in the ‘ Census’ which accompanied the Claren- 
don Press Facsimile issue in 1902 was that it 
was the only one which had never been in 
private hands until at least forty years after 

ublication. It passed from the officials of 

tationers’ Hall to the Keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, John Rous. It was bound in Oxford 
for the library, and catalogued and chained in 
its proper place on the shelves. It was, there- 
fore, a standard copy in a sense in which no 
other copy could be. 

Most fortunately this identical copy has been 
discovered in the possession of Mr. W. G. 
Turbutt, of Ogston Hall, in Derbyshire, whose 
family have owned it for at least a century and 
a half. Even Mr. Lee’s widely-cast nets failed 
to- enmesh this particular book; but it was 
brought up to be examined at the Bodleian by 
Mr. G. M. R. Turbutt, of Magdalen College, a 
son of the owner, on January 23rd last, and it 
is now temporarily deposited in its ancient 
home. Within ten minutes of its arrival, Mr. 
Strickland Gibson, the one authority on Oxford 
bindings, recognized that the book was in an 
Oxford cover, and comparison with other books 
sent to be bound by Wildgoose on the same day 
as the Shakspeare showed beyond all doubt 
that the Bodleian copy was before him. Con- 
secutive fragments of the same early printed 
book occur in the binding both of the Shak- 
speare and of one of the other books; and the 





details of the binding, even to the marks of the 
iron chain staple, and of the pressure of the tape 
strings, are identical. 

Inasmuch as this copy may well be the first 
sent out from the publishers’ house (passing in 
sheets to Stationers’ Hall when the rest of the 
first batch of copies went to be bound), it might 
be fondly expected that we should find all the 
quires or sheets throughout the volume in a 
** first state.’ But the circumstances of book 
production preclude the possibility of this. In 
the course of printing the five or six hundred 
copies of each quire and arranging them 
for the binder, there were several occasions 
when any original order of the sheets 
would be disturbed. To begin with, each sheet, 
according to Mr. Horace Hart (‘ Introduction 
to the Facsimile Edition,’ 1902, p. xxiv), required 
four separate pulls, so that the whole five 
hundred copies of any sheet would pass four 
times under the platen and be as often (pre- 
sumably) reversed in order. Again, the copies 
were hung up to dry in batches of not more 
than perhaps ten or twelve, and when taken 
down ready for use they would again break 
their order. And in the final process of stack- 
ing there is no likelihood that the five hundred 
sheets would be moved or stacked exactly as 
they lay before removal. Mr. Hart, who has 
kindly given information on this subject, is 
of opinion that no ordinary copy of a published 
work can be expected to exhibit a uniform 
series of “‘ early states” or “late states” of the 
sheets which make it up. The importance of 
this consideration, which sets limits to exact 
bibliography in respect of “‘ early copies,” is, 
perhaps, not generally recognized, but it fully 
accounts for the mixed characteristics of exem- 
plars which have been subjected to minute 
examination. 

What may fairly be claimed for the present 
copy is that it is one of the two or three which 
remain in original binding; that it was the 
copy formally deposited at Stationers’ Hall as a 
standard copy; that it was then bound for, and for 
many years preserved in, a public library ; and 
that the body of the work has never been dis- 
turbed and is still almost complete. 

It is a subject of congratulation, therefore, 
that this interesting volume has been brought 
to light, and, thanks to Mr. Gibson, identified. 
The facts were first publicly announced at the 
meeting of the eo Society on Mon- 
day last. The owner wishes that forthe present 
any private communications on the subject may 
be addressed to Mr. F. Madan at the Bodleian 
Library. A description of the present condition 
of the volume is subjoined, the materials for 
which have been chiefly supplied by Mr. 
G. M. R. Turbutt. 

It may be mentioned that subsequently to 
the publication of the ‘ Census,’ Mr. Sidney Lee 
obtained information about the Turbutt copy ; 
but the Bodleian connexion was then, of course, 
not known. 

The Rev. W. D. Macray points out that an 
item in the Bodleian accounts for September, 
1663-September, 1664 (‘‘ Received of M* Ri: 
Davis [an Oxford bookseller] for superfluous 
Library Bookes sold by Order of the Curators— 
[£]024-00-00 ”), probably explains the disappear- 
ance of the book. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VOLUME. 


(The Chatsworth copy, reproduced in facsimile in 
1902, forms a convenient standard of comparison.) 


Collation. 


Prefatory matter (P.): eight leaves, wanting the 
leaf of verses which should face the title: see 
below, 

Comedies (C.): A—Z, Aa—Bb', Cc?. 

Histories (H.): a—g®, gg®, h—v®, x‘, 

Tragedies (T.): two unsigned leaves, containing 
the beginning of ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 4, 
€*, €€4, aa—f, gg?, gg—hh, kk—yy®, zz’. 

‘This agrees with the Chatsworth copy, except 
that the latter has the prefatory leaf of verses. 
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Text. 

The following are examples of differences from 
the Chatsworth copy :— 

C. (i.e, Comedies), sign. V1 (p. 229). 
“nature is misprinted Vv. (earlier). 

C., sign. X5¥ (252). ‘‘ Actus Quintus”: there is 
‘a space between wu and i (earlier). 

H., sign. b3 (17). w in the catchword has 
‘dropped down too low. So with d inthe catchword 
-of T., sign. x5. 

H., sign. m3 (121). 
13 (earlier). 

H., sign. t6 (212). The upper and lower lines 
are bowed in the Chatsworth copy, but straight in 

this copy. 

T., sign. ff5% (70). The O of the pagination is 
‘inverted, and so appears too high (earlier). 

T., sign. qq5¥ (290). The catchword is “Gainst,” 
‘and is interesting as showing the second of three 
stages :— 

1. Catchword Gainst ; p. 291 begins Gainst. 

2. Catchword Gainst ; p. 291 begins But. 

3. Catchword But ; p. 291 begins But. 

The Chatsworth copy shows the third stage, this 
copy the second, 

T., sign. ss3 (309). The stage direction is 
“FH edis,” not, as the Chatsworth copy, ‘‘ He dis,” 
i.¢., dies (earlier). 

T., sign. vv3. The first line is 

I have heard too much : and your words and 
not, as in the Chatsworth copy (by an explicable 
error), 

And hell gnaw his bones. 

These variations will serve to distinguish the 
present copy from others, but in all the other 
points mentioned in Mr. Lee’s ‘ Introduction’ and 
*Census’ it agrees closely with the Chatsworth 
Shakspeare, with the single exception that 
“ Foredo” (‘Introd.,’ p. xxxii=T. p. 278, col. 2, 1.3) 
is not corrected to “ For do,” and there is reason to 
think that this particular correction is a mistake, 
as it is not found in the Chatsworth copy, which is 
supposed to be corrected, 


Condition and Binding. 

The Turbutt Shakspeare is a very large copy, 
measuring 134in.x8in.; and many leaves have 
rough edges at top or bottom. It is in parts much 
worn from use, and in many places the leaves are 
damaged and in delicate condition; but, with the 
exception of the fly-leaf of verses, every leaf is 
there. It is a curious and interesting point that 
the comparative use made by Bodleian readers of 
each play between 1624 and 1664 can be estimated 
from the signs of wear and tear. The most worn 
are ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ Julius Cesar’ ; next 
to them come ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘1 Henry IV.’ ; and 
the others which show clear marks of special 
perusal are ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Ham- 
— ‘The Tempest.’ The histories were least 
read. 

The Prefatory Leaves.—The fly-leaf of verses is 
entirely wanting. The title-page is badly damaged, 
the whole of the imprint having been cut away 
and the dimidiated title mounted on later paper. 
The portrait is perfect and in good condition. The 
order of the next seven leaves can be best shown 
by a diagram. 


The sig- 


The signature is misprinted 


Chatsworth Copy. 

. Fly-leaf of Verses 
aaa 

A2 Dedication ....~ 
A3 To Readers ... 
Digges and I.M, 
yee 
. Ben Jonson ese 
. Holland 
. Catalogue ... 





{90 23 ge em G9 40 ps 


Turbutt Ovpy. 
(Fly-leaf wanting) 1 
/ Title (mounted)... 2 
_- A A2 Dedication ... 3 
(48 To Readers ... 4 







Ben Jonson... ... 7 
NX Digges and LM.... 5 
| ee 
Holland — 
Catalogue ... 9 


The importance of the Turbutt copy is that, 
being in original binding, the accuracy of the 
above lines (not dots) is certain, thatisto say, leaves 
3 and 8, 4 and 7, 5 and 6, are each one piece of 
paper. The Chatsworth order is the easy and 





natural one, requiring only one thread te hold the 
entire sheet together, and the order of leaves is 
practically the same as in the Second Folio, which 
was reprinted from the First. But if the order be 
right, why should the Oxford binder take the 
trouble to use an arrangement which gave him 
more trouble and required two threads, unless 
there were good reason? The point cannot be 
enlarged on here, but some of Mr. Lee’s views of 
the history of the prefatory matter on pp. xxiv-xxv 
of his ‘ Introduction’ may be modified in view of 
the testimony adduced above. 

The binding is of dark brown leather, of a plain 
kind with a small amount of plain blind tooling 
on the sides and back, and is entirely unrepaired. 
The covers are damaged, but the sewing is still 
sound. The original first blank fly-leaf, which 
probably bore a Bodleian shelf-mark, has gone, 
and several leaves have been strengthened by the 
use of coarse blank paper, but except for a few 
blank margins and a very few cases where a letter 
or two of the text have been worn off, the text of 
the plays is entirely preserved. 








COMPULSORY GREEK AND SCHOOL- 


MASTERS. 


In view of the importance to education of the 
question of compulsory Greek, upon which a 
vote will shortly be taken at Cambridge, the 
Executive Committee of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association has thought it necessary to ascertain 
the opinions of assistant masters in public 
secondary schools. The following question was, 
therefore, sent to all members of the Associa- 
tion, and also to all assistant masters in ‘‘ Con- 
ference schools” (i.e., schools connected with 
the Head Masters’ Conference), whether 
members of the A.M.A. or not, viz.: ‘‘Do you 
approve of allowing candidates for the Little-Go 
to offer a sound knowledge of a modern lan- 
guage as a substitute for Greek?” The voting 
is as follows :— 

A. CONFERENCE SCHOOLS. 
Yes. No. Modified or Doubtful. 
542 243 52 
B. MEMBERS OF THE A.M.A. NOT IN 
CONFERENCE SCHOOLS. 
Yes. No. Modified or Doubtful. 
546 104 26 

Replies under the heading ‘Modified or 
Doubtful” are mainly conditional affirmatives. 
From the above figures it will be seen that 1,513 
replies were received, of which 1,088 were 
affirmative, and only 347 negative, 78 being 
doubtful. There are few schools which do not 
show an affirmative majority. Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester each give such a majority. The 
collective vote at these three schools is :— 

Yes. No. Modified. 

59 23 2 

The collective vote from the nine great public 
schools reported on by the Commission of 1862— 
namely, the three above mentioned and West- 
minster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Taylors’, Rugby, and Shrewsbury — is as 
follows :— 

Yes. No. Modified. 

110 59 7 








THE ADVANCED HISTORICAL TEACHING 
FUND. 

24, Bedford Square, Bloomsbury, Feb. 21st, 1905. 
Tue Committee of this body will, I feel sure, 
be very grateful for the full and kindly notice 
given in your last issue of their efforts during 
the past three years, and of the proceedings at 
the meeting held in behalf of the Fund on the 
3rd inst. May I add that, though we have 
received assistance beyond what we dared to 
expect, the sum collected falls short by at least 
1501. of the minimum required in order to keep 
two lectureships going for three years more ; 
that we are convinced that we could usefully 
employ a far larger sum ; and that, until we can 
obtain a permanent endowment for at least two 
lectureships or a professorship in advanced 





history, the scheme must be regarded as on a 
precarious footing ? Subscriptions or donations 
may be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, the Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall. 

G. W. Proruero, 








A FRAGMENT OF CAXTON. 
Christ Church Library, Oxford, February 20th. 

PossiBLy some of your readers may care to 
learn that I have found in the Christ Church 
Library a fragment of Caxton, bound up into a 
copy of Petrus Crescentiensis ‘‘de omnibus agri- 
culture partibus” (Basilese, 1548). The book 
was rebacked some time last century, and the 
binder inserted two leaves, which had obviously 
been used before that to line the covers or serve 
as fly-leaves. These two leaves belong to the 
1489 issue of the ‘ Directorium Sacerdotum,’ of 
which the Bodleian possesses the only recorded 
copy. They are by numbering k. i, ii, vi, viii. 
Mr. Gibson tells me that the binding in which 
they seem to have been used was possibly an 
Oxford binding, and probably dates from the 
early seventeenth century. It is curious that a 
London bookseller was lately offering another 
Caxton fragment, bound in a work published 
in 1668. F, HavERFIELD. 








THER SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD 


are publishing : The Yellow War, by O.,—Saints and 
Savages, by Robert Lamb, illustrated by J. R. 
Ashton,—The Development of Tactics from 1740 to 
the Present Day, by Lieut.-Col. W. H. James,— 
Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance, 
by Lieut.-Col. C. E. Caldwell,—The Licensing Act, 
1904, by St. J. E. Micklethwait,—Sonnets and Songs, 
by A. T. Strong,—Dr. Momerie : his Life and Work, 
by his Wife,—The Letters of Warren Hastings to 
his Wife, edited by 8. C. Grier,—Studies on Theo- 
logical, Biblical, and other Subjects, by Robert 
Flint,—Browning, by Prof. Herford,—The Rake’s 
Progress in Finance, by J. W. Cross,—The Perth Inci- 
dent of 1396, from a Folk-lore point of View, by R. C. 
Maclagan,—The History of the Fife Pitcairns, by 
Constance Pitcairn,—The Story of the World, b 
M. B. Synge, 2 vols.; and The World's Childhood, 
2 vole., by the same,—The Heart of China, by the 
Rev. W. i. Rankine,—A Woman and her Talent, by 
L. J. Miln,— Elizabeth bag A by E. M. Green,—new 
editions of Hill Burton’s History of Scotland ; The 
Forester, by John Nisbet ; and a number of popular 
volumes at sixpence. 


MESSRS, CASSELL & CO,’S 


new volumes include: King Leopold II.: his Rule 
in Belgium and the Congo, by J. de C. Macdonnell, 
—Russia, by Sir Donald M. Mackenzie, an enlarged 
edition, — Canada as It Is, by J. F. Fraser, — 
French Porcelain, by E. S. Auscher, translated and 
edited by W. Burton, a limited edition,—The Book 
of Photography, edited by P. N. Hasluck, — 
Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, by the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell,—History of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Vol. I.,—Great Pictures in Private Galleries, Vol. I., 
—The Golden Pool, by R. A. Freeman,—The One 
who Saw, by Headon Hill,—The Adventures of an 
Equerry, by Morice Gerard, — Cassell’s Popular 
Gardening, edited .by W. P. Wright, 2 vols..—The 
British Isles, depicted by Pen and Camera, Vol. III., 
—The Blue Adventure-Book, edited by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, and The Brown Adventure-Book, by the 
same,—new volumes of Cassell’s Standard Library, 
—and new editions of Nature’s Riddles; The Dic- 
tionary of English History; The Adventures of 
Cock Robin and his Mate ; The Church of England : 
a History, by the Rev. H. D. M. Spence ; Ambulance 
Work and Nursing ; and other volumes, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN 


announces :—in History and Pogmahs : Bygones 
Worth Remembering, by G. J. Holyoake,—Cobden 
as a Citizen, with introduction and bibliography by 
W. E. A. Axon,—The Personal Story of the Upper 
House, by K. Wilkinson,—Jusserand’s Literary His- 
tory of the English People, Vol. II..—History of 
Scottish Seals from the Eleventh to the Seventeenth 
Century, by W.deG. Birch, Vol. 1.,—Lady Jean: 
the Romance of the Great Douglas Cause, by P. 
Fitzgerald, Dames and Daughters of the French 
Court, by G. Brooks,—Essays in Puritanism, by A. 
Macphail,—_The Youth of Washington, by 8. Weir 
Mitchell,—The Coming of Parliament, 1350-1669, by 
L. C. Jane,—The Story of Greece from the Earliest 
Times to A.D. 14, by E, 8. Shuckburgh,—Old Tales 
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from Rome, by Alice Zimmern,—Wesley and his 
Preachers, by G. H. Pike, — and new editions of 
Jusserand's English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages and Villari’s History of Florence (for the first 
two centuries). In Travel, Science, &c.: Travels of 
a Naturalist in Northern Europe, by J. A. Harvie- 
Brown, limited edition,—Siberia, a record of travel, 
by Samuel Turner,— Russia under the Great Shadow, 
by Luigi Villari,—Studies in General Physiology, by 
Prof. Loeb, 2 vols.—The Age of the Earth, and 
other Geological Studies, by Prof. W. J. Sollas,— 
Astronomy for Amateurs, by C. Flammarion,— 
British Bird Life, by W. P. Westell,—The Camera in 
the Fields, by F. C. Sne!l,—and Birds I have Known, 
by A. H. Beavan, In Fiction: A Pagan Love, by 
Constance Clyde,—The Flute of Pan, by John 
Oliver Hobbes,—The Yarn of Old Harbour Town, 
by W. Clark Ruseell,—By Beach and Bogland, by 
Jane Barlow,—The Siren’s Net, by Florence Roose- 
velt,—Lucie and I, by H. Corkran,—Grand Rela- 
tions, by J. 8, Fletcher,—Tom Gerrard, by Louis 
Becke,—A Specimen Spinster, by K. W. Yeigh,— 
The Memoirs of Constantine Dix, by Barry Pain, 
—and several reprints of popular novels and 
children’s books. In Politics, &c.: Labour Legisla- 
tion, kc, by G. Howell, a new edition,—Party 
Organization and Machinery in the United States, 
by Prof, J. Macy,—International Law and the North 
Sea Crisis, by F. E. Smith and N. W. Sibley,— 
American Business Methods, edited by H. R. Hat- 
field, first series,—Religion and the Higher Life, by 
W. R. Harper,—Chats on Old Furniture, by A. 
Hayden,—In Peril of Change, by C. F. G. Master- 
man,—The Westminster Cathedral, a Criticism, by 
P. Fitzgerald,—and Gardening for the Million, by 
Alfred Pink, 








Witerary Gossip. 

Mr. F. M. Nicuots is engaged upon a 
third volume of ‘The Epistles of Erasmus,’ 
which is to be published by Messrs. Long- 
man. The volume last issued concludes 
with a letter of 1517. The new instalment 
will complete the correspondence of that 
date, and so include all the letters of the 
fifty-first year of Erasmus, with some sixty 
more belonging to the following months. 
Many readers will welcome the continuation 
of thisadmirabletranslation and commentary 
on the great humanist. 

To The Cornhill Magazine for March Mr. 
Thomas Hardy contributes a narrative poem 
entitled ‘The Noble Lady’s Tale.’ ‘The 
Art of Conversation’ is a lecture delivered 
by Ainger. In ‘The Home-Coming of 
Vincent Brooke,’ Mr. Hugh Clifford 
illustrates the feelings towards England of 
an Englishman who has lived in India 
forty years of unbroken exile. ‘The Nile 
Fens’ is a record of an almost unknown 
tract of Lower Egypt by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 
In ‘The Frankfort Fleet’ the Rev. A. T.8. 
Goodrick describes the earliest effort of 
modern Germany to secure naval power. 
Mr. F. T. Bullen concludes his sketches 
from the West Indies with ‘Barbados the 
Loyal’; while a pictorial study of the real 
causes of the rural exodus is given in ‘ The 
Deserted Village.’ 

Tue March Blackwood will contain an 
article by Mr. Walter B. Harris on ‘The 
Sultan of Morocco in Private Life.’ Mr. 
Harris has lived on terms of intimacy with 
the Sultan as his guest on several occasions. 


Messrs. Hutcntnson & Oo. have in the 
press a book of travel pictures in two 
volumes, entitled ‘ Letters from Catalonia 
and other Parts of Spain.’ Mr. Rowland 
Thirlmere, author of ‘Idylls of Spain,’ is 
responsible for the text; and the illustra- 
tions, which are in colour, half-tone, and 
line, are from original paintings and draw- 
ings by, amongst other English artists, Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, R.A., Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
Mr. George Haité, Mr. Trevor Haddon, Mr. 





T. R. Macquoid, Mr. Tom Browne, and 
Mr. Foweraker. In addition there are 
several reproductions from the works of 
well-known Spanish artists, and also from 
photographs. 

Mr. FisHer Unwin will publish before 
long a work by Mr. Budgett Meakin on 
‘ Model Factories and Villages.’ Mr. Meakin, 
who has for some years made a personal 
study of the subject on both sides of the 
Atlantic, deals first with ideal conditions of 
labour, showing the provisions for the com- 
fort and welfare of their employees which 

rogressive manufacturers and others have 
ound it worth while to make. Secondly, 
he describes the principal model industrial 
villages of the world, and points out the 
direction in which efforts to solve the housing 
problem are likely to converge. The volume 
will be illustrated with 140 photographs. 


Pror. Sanrorp Terry has made another 
excursion into the byways of Scottish 
history, in the volume which Messrs. Mac- 
Lehose & Sons will publish immediately. 
He has dealt exhaustively with the Pent- 
land Rising of 1666, and the battle of 
Rullion Green between the Covenanting 
Whigs and the Royal forces. 

Lavy Pacer and Lieut.-General A. von 
Boguslawski, of the Prussian Army, will 
contribute papers to the March number of 
The Empire Review on the social relations 
of England and Germany. Lady Paget is 
the widow of Sir Augustus Paget, who 
was successively ambassador at the Courts 
of Saxony, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Portugal, Rome, and Vienna. 

‘ImPERIALIsM’ is the title of a new work 
by Dr. Emil Reich, which Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Oo. are bringing out immediately. 
It is a study of the penalties of Imperialism 
generally, and British Imperialism in par- 
ticular, and it includes a discussion of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. A. ©. Firretp has in the press for 
publication shortly a new book by Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, entitled ‘ Prisons, Police, 
and Punishment: an Enquiry into the 
Causes and Treatment of Crime and 
Criminals.’ A series of articles by Mr. 
George Barlow which have recently been 
appearing in Zhe Contemporary Review will 

so be issued by the same publisher in a 
week or two, under the title of ‘ The Higher 
Love: being Chapters on the Nobler Con- 
ception of Human Love and Passion.’ 


Mr. Aytmer Mavpe sends us the follow- 
ing concerning Mr. Carpenter :— 


‘‘Tt may interest your readers to know what 
Tolstoy thinks of one of our contemporary 
English writers. Ina letter I have just received 
from him he says: ‘Yesterday and to-day I have 
been reading a book which has only now fallen 
into my hands; it is Edward Carpenter’s 
“ Civilization : its Cause and Cure,” and I am 
charmed by it. The only part of it I knew 
before was the essay on “ Modern Science,” 
Please write me what you know about Carpenter 
himself. I consider hima worthy heir of Carlyle 
and of Ruskin.’ It will, I think, please some 
who have long admired Edward Carpenter to 
know how highly Tolstoy appreciates one at 
least of that author’s books.’’ 

WE are sorry to notice the death of the 
distinguished authority on Sanskrit and 
Pahlavi, Dr. E. W. West. With Dr. Martin 
Haug he translated and edited the ‘Book 
of Arda Viraf’ (1872), and produced a 





glossary and index of this and other 
Pahlavi texts (1874). Alone he translated 
and edited the ‘Book of Mainyo-i-Khard,* 
Sanskrit and Pazand texts (1871), and from. 
1880 to 1882 published translations of 
Pahlavi texts for the series of ‘ Sacred 
Books of the East.” 


Mr. AntHony Hore Hawxrys has pro- 
mised to preside at the annual dinner of the- 
Correctors of the Press, which will probably 
take place early in May. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution held on Thursday week last the 
sum of 110/. was voted to fifty-seven mem- 
bers and widows of members. Four mem- 
bers were elected, and two fresh applications 
for membership were received. 


AMONG very many interesting publica- 
tions of the Elizabethan period which will 
be included in Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge’s sale on March 2lst and four 
following days, is a very fine perfect copy,. 
believed to be unique, of the first edition of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘The Countesse of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia,’ 1590. This belonged to- 
James Crossley; the other recorded examples 
appear to be imperfect. The sale will also 
include a copy—apparently the only sur- 
viving one of the first edition—of EK. H.’s 
(? Edward Hake’s) ‘ David’s Sling against 
great Goliath,’ 1581, which is entered in 
the Stationers’ Company Register under 
date January 4th, 1581, and was until 
recently only known from its mention in 
Maunsell’s Catalogue of 1595. The British 
Museum possesses a copy of the 1593 
edition. The example about to be sold is in 
a very pretty Elizabethan binding of calf, 
with richly gilt corners, centre-pieces, and 
other decorative ornaments. 


Tue London Library has received a 
handsome and useful present from Mr. H. 
Yates Thompson, in the form of a copy of 
Count Litta’s ‘Famiglie Celebri Italiane,’ 
in eight volumes, published at Milan be- 
tween 1819 and 1858. This valuable 
work of reference has the following inscrip- 
tion by the donor :— 

“Presented to the London Library by H- 
Yates Thompson in appreciation of the energy 
and skill of Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright, Secre- 
tary and Librarian, in the compilation of the 
catalogue of 1903—the best of the known cata- 
logues.” 

This is a very practical form of apprecia- 
tion. 


On the completion, this spring, of his 
Catalogue of the Coptic MSS. in the 
British Museum, Mr. W. E. Crum has 
undertaken to prepare a dictionary of that. 
language, upon a scale considerably larger 
than any hitherto realized. In the seventy 
years which have passed since the appear- 
ance of Amedeo Peyron’s ‘ Lexicon,’ the 
material, both published and available in 
MS., has very greatly increased, as has, to 
a still higher degree, our knowledge of the 
foregoing periods of the Egyptian language. 
It should therefore be possible to-day to fill 
a want of which all Egyptian philologists 
are conscious, in a manner more adequate 
to their requirements than was attainable 
in Peyron’s time. There is reason to _— 
that the Clarendon Press may undertake 
the publication of the work. 
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Mr. Epwarp Marston includes in this 
week’s Publishers’ Circular some interesting 
reminiscences of Mr. F. R. Daldy, whose 
death has been recently announced. Mr. 
Marston became acquainted with his 
“ancient junior” more than fifty years ago, 
when he was an assistant with Messrs. 
Rivington. Daldy was afterwards associated 
with Mr. George Bell, and with the firm of 
Virtue. ‘‘ His real hobby was copyright ”; 
he was hon. secretary of the Copyright Asso- 
ciation, and on December 9th, 1897, a pre- 
sentation was made to him to commemorate 
his efforts in that direction. Mr. Marston 
adds ‘‘ that Mr. Daldy used to pride himself 
on his descent from the Aldus family, the 
great Venetian printers.” a 


Last Wednesday the death was announce 
of Mrs. Caroline Bray, of Coventry, who 
was one of the early friends of George 
Eliot, and had reached the great age of 
ninety-eight. Mrs. Bray was the author 
of several school-books, and her husband, 
Charles Bray (1811-84), has a place in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ being 
the author of ‘The Education of the Feel- 
ings’ (1838), ‘ The Philosophy of Necessity’ 
(1841), and ‘Phases of Opinion,’ an auto- 
biography (1884). The Brays play a large 
part in the Life of George Eliot as told from 
her letters and journals. 


Att members of the bookselling trade 
are invited to apply to the Secretary of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. G. 
Larner, at 28, Paternoster Row, for a ticket 
of admission to tne annual meeting and 
conversazione on March 9th. The promise 
of Lord Avebury is proving an attraction to 
many. This year lady booksellers and 
assistants are invited to attend. 


Str Henry ©. Burverr will take the 
chair at the meeting of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent Institution next Tuesday, to be 
held at the Institute of Journalists, when a 
poe will be proposed in memory of the 
ate Thomas Miles, who became a member 
of the committee in 1858, and took an 
active part in the affairs of the Institution 
until 1901. Lord Glenesk has described 
him “as one of those earnest workers who, 
er without fee or reward, have 

elped to build up the splendid system of 
friendly societies.” 


Tue Committee of the Classical Associa- 
tion to consider the spelling and printin 
of Latin texts is circularizing teachers wi 
& view to ascertaining opinions based not 
on theoretical grounds, but on actual experi- 
ence. The main points on which informa- 
tion is asked are: the marking of long 
vowels in Latin texts intended for the use 
of beginners, and the writing of the con- 
sonants or semi-vowels i(j) and u(v). With- 
out wishing to prejudice the answers of 
practical teachers, we have good reason for 
thinking that the tendency is towards the 
marking of long quantities in elementary 
Latin texts, and towards using consistently 
the symbols ¢ and « for both vowels and 
semi-vowels. These two points to some 
extent are interdependent: thus in such 
words as uino and ividus the addition of the 
marks of long quantity decides the pro- 
nunciation, by showing that in the first case 
% is semi-consonantal, and in the second 
that « is a vowel. 


MabOTI IT 








WE have received a long letter from the 
author of ‘ The Life of Omar Al-Khayyamiy,’ 
reviewed by us last week. We give all of it 
that seems to us pertinent :— 

‘My reasons for not mentioning any of the 
manuscripts referred to in my book are quite 
evident. Had I mentioned any manuscripts, 
would your reviewer or any of my readers have 
been in a position to verify them? As your 
reviewer says that ‘ by a strange oversight’ I 
have not given any names or titles of manu- 
scripts, Inow take the opportunity of mention- 
ing some of them, also some native authorities 
who have been of great use to me in writing this 
book—for instance, Sheikh Sadik, Mirza Tagi 
Manshadi, Mirza Mahmoud Shirazi, Hadji Mirza 
Ali Askar Uskuli, Mirza Jffar Kazwini, and 
many others. Among the more important 
manuscripts consulted by me and my friends 
are ‘Tawarikh-i-Shuara,’ in 4 vols., by a 
learned scholar, Muzaffari, written in the third 
century, and in the possession of my friend, 
which I hope to translate into English in course 
of time. I believe there are in existence only 
six copies of this work. I know the possessors 
of three of them. Then, again, Asad’s ‘ Treatise 
on the History of Persian Literature,’ now in 
the possession of the Mosque at Ardabil. There 
are only three known copies of this in existence 
in Persia.” 

The rest of the letter is occupied by a state- 
ment of disagreement from our critic or 
unwarrantable inferences from his review. 


M. Liorotp Dettste has retired from 
the post of Administrateur-Général of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and M. 
Marcel, Director of the Beaux-Arts, has 
been appointed to the post. M. Delisle, 
who was born in 1826, and entered the 
Bibliothéque in 1852, had had the direc- 
tion of the great establishment since 1874, 
so that he has justly earned his retirement 
and his pension. M. Delisle’s work as a 
scholarand as an administrator is well known, 
and if his reforms were not so numerous 
and drastic as could have been desired, he 
has, at all events, left the working of the 
library in a far higher state of efficiency 
than he found it. He was hampered by 
‘“‘ rules,” written and unwritten, by ministers 
with little or no sympathies, and by the 
crises which are perpetually in ‘‘attendance”’ 
on every French Cabinet. Reference was 
made in Zhe Atheneum on June 20th, 1903, 
to M. Delisle’s extraordinary industry as an 
author, and to M. Lacombe’s bibliography 
of his work. The jubilee of his fifty years’ 
association with the Bibliothéque Nationale 
was celebrated on March 8th, 1903 (see The 
Atheneum, March 14th of that year). All 
literary workers will unite in wishing 
M. Delisle a long and happy period of 
repose after an unusually extended and busy 
working career. 


By-rTuE By, the Keeper of Printed Books 
at the library just mentioned is cor- 
recting the proofs of the twenty - second 
volume of the general catalogue of that 
great institution. It is expected that it 
will be complete in about 130 volumes. 


In connexion with the centenary of the 
death of Schiller, the Edinburgh German 
Clubs are to have an address by Viscount 
Goschen. 

Tux death is announced, after a long 
illness, of Otto Erich Hartleben. Hartleben, 
who was in his forty-first year, was not 
among those to whom fame came quickly: 
Neither as lyrical poet nor as novelist did 








he attract much attention, and it was not 
till the appearance of his play ‘ Rosen- 
montag’ that he took a prominent place 
among modern German dramatists. This 
tragedy was fully discussed in these columns at 
the time of its performance at the St. James’s 
Theatre, where, under the title of ‘ Love’s 
Carnival,’ it proved so great a failure that 
Mr. Alexander promptly withdrew it. 
Whether Hartleben would have maintained 
his place is a question that must now 
remain unanswered. His last play, ‘Im 
griinen Baum zur Nachtigall,’ can only be 
characterized as a failure. 

Count Lurzow’s Ilchester Lectures on 
the Historians of Bohemia are about to be 
—— by Mr. Henry Frowde. It may 

e recalled that one of the chapters in 
Prof. Sigel’s Lectures on Slavonic Law (the 
Ilchester Lectures for 1900) was devoted 
to the Bohemian kingdom. 


In consequence of the death of Arnold 
Glover, the publication of the first and 
second volumes of the edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, upon which he was at work 
for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, will be somewhat delayed. They 
will be issued as soon as possible, com- 
pleted by Mr. A. R. Waller, who will be 
responsible for the remaining volumes of 
the edition. 

Miss M. E. Dvurgam, author of that 
excellent book ‘Through the Lands of the 
Serb,’ was recently chosen to act as relief 
agent in Macedonia for the Balkan Com- 
mittee. She has written an account of her 
experiences on this her sixth visit to the 
Balkan Peninsula, which, taken in con- 
nexion with the historical survey which 
precedes it, should remove some very wide- 
spread illusions as to the chronic unrest 

revailing in that part of Europe. The 
ook, which is entitled ‘The Burden of the 
Balkans,’ will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold on March 2nd. It contains a number 


of interesting illustrations from sketches by » 


the author. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include a 
Report on the Wages, Harnings, and 
Conditions of Employment of Agricultural 
Labourers in the United Kingdom, with 
Statistical Tables and Charts (2s. 9d.); 
Report on the Educational Systems of the 
Chief Crown Colonies and Possessions of 
the British Empire, including Reports on 
the Training of Native Races: Part I. West 
Indies, St. Helena, Cyprus, &c. (2s.); and 
Appendix to the Report of Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, Sec- 
tion III., Examination Papers set 1903, and 
Summary of Answering (5d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_o—_ 


The Dynamical Theory of Gases. By J. H. 
Jeans. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tue dynamical or, as it is more often but 
less conveniently termed, the kinetic theory 
of gases occupies a unique place among the 
hypotheses of physical science. It is one of 
the widest generalizations that have been 
proposed ; but though it cannot be directly 
proved, at least at present, it is, in its 
simpler forms, accepted by every com- 

tent investigator. Bold deductions have 
fas drawn from it by mathematicians, 
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which have received striking confirmation 
by experiment, and yet the fundamental 
principles upon which the calculations are 
based are still the subject of eagerly main- 
tained controversy. The theory is really as 
old as the speculations of the Greek philo- 
sophers on the atomic constitution of matter, 
which Lucretius has expounded in his 
splendid poem; but the essential feature, 
which gives it importance for the modern 
world, was not developed till 1738, when 
Daniel Bernoulli showed that the pressure 
which a gas exerts on its containing walls 
could be more easily explained by the 
impacts of the swiftly moving particles of 
the gas than by the mutual repulsion 
between those particles to which it had pre- 
viously been attributed. This suggestion 
afforded a basis for mathematical treatment, 
and Bernoulli was able to deduce Boyle’s 
law and some other simple properties of 
gases from the supposition that the particles 
were rigid spheres moving with the same 
speed; he was also able to estimate this 
speed and to make it extremely probable 
that the particles were of a size almost in- 
finitesimal compared with any portions of 
matter of which we have direct cognizance. 
More than a century elapsed before any 
further progress was made, but interest in 
the subject revived when, about 1860, 
Clausius extended Bernoulli’s work and 
arrived at all the results we are now 
acquainted with which do not require the 
introduction of principles not included in the 
original hypothesis. 

It soon became obvious that all the 
members of such a swarm of particles, con- 
tinually in collision with each other and 
with the walls of the vessel, could not in 
general possess the same velocity. But the 
calculation of the distribution of the veloci- 
ties, without which further progress was 
impossible, was delayed till Maxwell turned 
his attention to the subject. However, in 
the meantime, Waterston had presented to 
the Royal Society in 1827 a memoir, the 
result of years of labour, in which he had 
endeavoured to solve, and partially suc- 
ceeded in solving, the problem. But his 
methods were so obscure and so inextricably 
mixed with inaccuracies and fallacies that 
his paper was rejected and lay unnoticed for 
sixty years. The disappointment is said to 
have broken his heart; he certainly never 
lived to see his ideas revived in the brilliant 
work of Maxwell; nor had he the satis- 
faction of seeing his paper brought to light 
and published by Lord Rayleigh in 1892. 

It would be impossible to ascertain directly 
by the ordinary methods of dynamics the 
distribution of velocities in any such swarm 
of colliding particles as are supposed by 
the dynamical theory to constitute matter in 
the gaseous state. Maxwell’s method of 
attacking the problem, though subsequently 
shown to be unsatisfactory, will always be 
remarkable as one of the most beautiful 
researches in the history of mathematical 
physics. He attempted to show that there 
was a certain distribution of velocities which, 
if it ever obtained in a gas, would be 
unaltered by any collisions or other mutual 
influence which might be exerted by the 
particles; the individual particles might 
alter their velocities to any extent, but the 
number at any moment moving with any 
given speed would be permanently un- 





changed. It was then a justifiable inference 
that when a gas had been left undisturbed 
until a ‘‘ steady state” had been attained, 
the velocities of the constituent molecules 
would be distributed according to this par- 
ticular law. 

Though later criticism has tended to prove 
that the assumptions on which Maxwell’s 
work was founded are illegitimate and his 
methods inadequate, all research has shown 
that the law which he enunciated does repre- 
sent the state at which a gas tends to arrive. 
The discussion of the subject is not yet 
closed, for there is grave difficulty in deter- 
mining not only what assumptions shall be 
made, but even what assumptions actually 
have been made unconsciously by various 
authors. A full and interesting account 
of the present state of the matter is to be 
found in the volume before us. 

Another law of great importance and wide 
bearing announced by Maxwell was that 
of the equipartition of energy, according to 
which the energy of an isolated system is 
shared equally among the degrees of free- 
dom possessed by that system. Doubts 
have recently been expressed in many 
quarters as to the validity of this law, but 
the question seems to be cleared up by Mr. 
Jeans, who devotes considerable space to its 
discussion. He draws attention to a prin- 
- so evident that it is often overlooked, 
that 


** deductions that have any relation to physical 
phenomena cannot be arrived at without definite 
— assumptions, and any inconsistency 

etween theoretical and experimental results 
must of necessity be traceable to imperfections 
in the physical assumptions on which the de- 
velopment of the theory is based.” 


When the interaction between matter and 
cether, hitherto ignored in this connexion, 
is considered, the inconsistencies which 
have thrown doubts on all but the simplest 
statements of the theory will be found to 
disappear. 

The advance made in the subject since 
Maxwell’s time has consisted chiefly in con- 
solidating and extending the principles 
which he established. In this work the 
names of Kirchhoff, Boltzmann, Tait, and 
Rayleigh have been most prominent. The 
complications introduced by the finite size of 
the molecules and the mutual forces exerted 
by them when not in actual collision have 
been treated with some success by Van der 
Vaals; but it soon becomes clear that the 
‘‘ size” of a molecule has no definite mean- 
ing, and that the original hard spheres 
which were supposed to represent the par- 
ticles of the gas must be replaced by com- 
plicated centres of force. Further progress 
in the determination of the constitution of a 
gas seems more hopeful when the subject is 
treated in the light of the results obtained 
from the study of electrical properties. It 
seems impossible to derive much more 
from simple assumptions of the kinetic 
hypothesis. 

A noticeable and altogether admirable 
feature of Mr. Jeans’s treatise is the atten- 
tion that is paid to experimental work. Of 
late there has been a tendency to view the 
kinetic theory as the preserve of mathema- 
ticians, and in consequence the physical 

ts of the subject have suffered; but 
while the rigidity of Mr. Jeans’s treatment 
will satisfy the most exacting, much of his 





book will be of interest to those whose 
mathematical attainments are of the slightest. 
His attempt to estimate the relation between 
the size of a molecule and its chemical con- 
stitution and his chapter on planetary 
atmospheres, suggested by the work of 
Johnstone Stoney, are remarkable examples 
of the diverse subjects which are illustrated 
by so simple a theory. 

There are many text-books and treatises 
in English, and a still larger number in 
foreign languages, from which the student 
may derive a knowledge of this branch of 
physics; but none of them surpasses in clear- 
ness and accuracy, none of them equals in 
completeness, the volume which we now 
have the pleasure of recommending to all 
classes of physicists. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


WE are sorry to find recorded in L’ Anthropo- 
logie the recent deaths of several eminent 
French anthropologists. M. Girard de Rialle 
died at Santiago in his sixty-fourth year, having 
been Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili since 
1899. He was author of several linguistic 
works, as well as of memoirs on almost every 
other branch of anthropology. His popular 
volumes on the peoples of Africa and America, 
and on the peoples of Asia and of Europe, in the 
‘** Bibliothtque Utile,’ passed through several 
editions. He was looking forward to his retire- 
ment from the diplomatic service and to his 
return to France, with leisure to pursue his 
anthropological researches ; and he was so much 
admired by his colleagues in the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris that they elected him a 
vice-president for the present year, in ignorance 
that he had already passed away. 

M. André Lefévre, who died in his seventy- 
first year, was one of the most sympathetic 
professors in the School of Anthropology. He 
was author of twenty-five volumes devoted to 
poetry, art, history, philosophy, linguistics, and 
the science of religions, Among his poetical 
works was a translation into French verse of 
Lucretius. It is worth notice that in dying he 
left his skull and brain to the School of Anthro- 
pology. His principal anthropological works 
are ‘ Religion and Mythology,’ ‘ Races and Lan- 
guages,’ ‘ L’Homme a travers les Ages,’ &c. 

M. Adrien Arselin died suddenly near Macon 
in his sixty-sixth year. He wrote largely on 
the subject of the important discoveries at 
Solutré, and was one of the earliest to announce 
the discevery of worked flints in the valley of 
the Nile. 

M. Anatole Roujou was formerly professor 
at the Faculty of Sciences at Clermont Ferrand. 
He was author of papers on the prehistoric 
remains in Paris and its environs, a thesis on 
human races, and several works on the natural 
histcry of Auvergne. 

M. Ernest d’Acy died at Paris on Janu- 
ary ist, aged seventy-eight. Some years ago 
he gave his geological collections relating to 
Paris to the Museum of St. Germain; but he 
was never able to fulfil his intention of pre- 
paring a monograph upon them. He was author 
of numerous communications on prehistoric 
subjects. 

To L’ Anthropologie M. E. Cartailhac and 
L’Abbé H. Breuil contribute a remarkable 
paper on the paintings and mural engravings 
discovered by them in the cavern of Altamira, 
at Santander, in Spain. The length of the 
cavern is 280 metres. In a recess to the left, 
a short distance from the entrance, are large 
frescoes ; further on, a narrow recess adorned 
with red figures ; in the terminal gallery, shield- 
shaped devices in black, many figures of bison, 
deer, and other animals, two human figures, 
apparently with animal heads and uplifted 
hands, some polychrome representations of 
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py and deer, and other works of great artistic 
skill. 

The publication which the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen has just 
issued to its foreign members,as for the year 
1903, is a memoir by Dr. Sophus Miiller on the 
roads and inhabited places of the Stone Age and 
of the Bronze Age. The author seeks, by the 
aid of tumuli, to reconstitute certain pre- 
historic roads. He applies the process to a 
portion of Jutland 30 by 94 kilometres, plotting 
on the Government maps the places where 
tumuli exist, and deducing therefrom the pro- 
bable direction of the roads which, sounntniliie 
they skirted. 

Man begins the new year’s issue with a draw- 
ing and description, by Mr. C. H. Read, of a 
necklace of glass beads from West Africa, the 
first of a classical style that have been found 
there. The Rev. J. H. Holmes, a local corre- 
spondent of the Anthropological Institute for 

ew Guinea, furnishes notes introductory to 
a study of the totemism of the Elema tribes of 
the Papuan Gulf. Mr. W. Bazley reports as to the 
flint implementsand flakes found by himin explor- 
ing a bushman’s cave or rock shelter, 120 feet 
by 20 feet, in Alfred County, Natal. Mr. Myres 
sends a very curious photograph of five Italian 
boys who reluctantly consented to stand 
against a wall while the photograph was taken. 
In dread of the evil eye, all but one wriggled, 
and their likenesses are confused. That one 
made the familiar protective gesture, and, con- 
sidering himself sufficiently protected by that, 
stood still, so that his features come out 
clearly. Mr. Andrew Lang writes a character- 
istic paper on his misgivings as an anthropo- 
logist, enumerating ten points on which he 
doubts whether we have not been too hasty in 
forming conclusions on the vexed question of 
totemism. 








SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL.— Feb. 17.—Annual Meeting.—The 
officers were appointed as follows: President, Dr. 
J. E. Marr; Vice-Presidents, Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
Mr. R. 8. Herries, Prof. C. Lapworth, and Mr. H. B, 
Woodward ; Secretaries, Prof. E. J. Garwood and 
Prof. W. W. Watts; Foreign Secretary, Sir John 
Evans; Jveasurer, Dr. W. T. Blanford.—The fol- 
lowing awards of medals and funds were made : the 
Wollaston Medal to Dr. J. J. H. Teall ; the Murchi- 
ron Medal to Mr. E.J.\Dunn, of Melbourne ; the 
Lyell Medal to Dr. Hans Reusch, of Christiania ; 
the Bigsby Medal to Prof. J. W. Gregory ; the Wol- 
Jaston Fund to Mr. H. H. Arnold-Bemrose; the 
Murchison Fund to Mr. H. L. Bowman; and the 
Lyell Fund to Mr. E. A. N. Arber and Mr. Walcot 
Gibson.—The President delivered his anniversary 
address, which dealt with the classification of the 
sedimentary rocks, 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— Fed. 15, 
—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Treasurer, in the chair.—A 
lecture was given by Mr. Andrew Oliver on ‘ London 
Monastic and Ecclesiastical,’ which was illustrated 
by a large number of lantern views, om | being 
wpeetpemee of scarce engravings of churches and 
other buildings of old London now demolished. 
Maps and plans were also shown upon the screen. 
Mr. Oliver said that fifteen great monasteries, 
according to Sir Walter Besant, stood within and 
without the City before they were destroyed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. They belonged to different 
religious Orders, but the Austin Canons possessed 
the greatest number of establishments. All that 
remains now of these once great monastic buildings 
consists of the chancel of St. Bartholomew’s in 
Smithfield, the church of St. Helen in Bishopsgate, 
the nave of the church of the Austin Friars, part of 
the Charterhouse, the gateway and the crypt of the 
nave of the Priory of St. John, Clerkenwell, the 
church of St. Mary Overie, Southwark, and the 
Temple Church. Of the parish churches by far 
the greatest number were situated near the river in 
the south-east. The saints to whom the churches 
were dedicated were many times repeated. Thus 
there were eight dedications to All Hallows, seven 
to St. Michael, five to St. Martin, four to St. Benet, 
and so on ; while in many cases a second name was 
added, in order to distinguish one parish from 
another, as in St. Margaret Pattens (so named from 
the patten-makers who lived in the parish), St. 
t Moses or Mosses, kc. The largest number 








of churches were, of course, dedicated to St. Mary 
or the Blessed Virgin. The.particular dedication is 
sometimes indicated externally, as in St. Laurence, 
where the weather vane is in the form ofa gridiron, 
or in the golden key of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. St. 
Alphege’s is known as St. Alphege-on-the- Wall, as 
it is built partly upon the old wall of London, 
which, in fact, forms the north wall of the church. 
—A short discussion followed, in which Mr. C. 
Lynam, Mr. Emanuel Green, Mr. C. J. Williams, Dr. 
Birch, and others participated.—Mr. Patrick, Hon. 
Secretary, announced that the Congress this year 
would be held at Reading in July. The date has 
been fixed for the 17th of that month. 


RoyaAL NuMISMATIC. — Fed. 16.—Sir Henry H: 
Howorth, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F. A. Walters ex- 
hibited two London half-groats of Henry VI. of the 
rosette-mascle coinage, described by Hawkins as 
being in the Longstaffe collection.—Mr. W. Webster 
showed a gold crown of Edward VI., with the name 
of his father, Henry VIII., but with the mint-mark 
E; and a ne broad of Charles II., by Thomas 
Simon, without the artist’s initial.—Mr. T. Bliss ex- 
hibited a half-crown of George I. of 1717, reading on 
the edge TIRTIO for TERTIO.—Mr. H. Fentiman 
showed a crown-size copper blank stamped with the 
obverse and reverse of the half-crown of 1816, and 
with the edge inscribed ; another crown-size copper 
blank with the edge inscribed with the fifty-eighth 
year of the reign of George III.; a pattern for a 
sixpence (?) of George III., with the reverse type, 
the star of the Garter; and a United States dollar 
struck to show the contrast between the actual size 
of the coin in currency and what it would be if a 
silver standard was adopted.—_Mr. H. H. Baldwin 
exhibited an unpublished half-crown token issued 
by R. Simpson, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, having the 
Prince of Wales’s plumes on the obverse, and the 
letters R. 8. in script on the reverse.—Mr. Stewart A. 
McDowall communicated particulars of a small 
hoard of silver pennies of Henry I. yeni | found 
at Lowestoft. They are of Hawkins types Nos. 255 
and 262, and were struck at Bristol, Canterbury, Lon- 
don, Northampton, Norwich, and Oxford.—Mr. R.LI. 
Kenyon read a paper on a recent find of coins at 
Oswestry. The hoard consisted of 401 silver coins, 
ranging from Henry VIII. to Charles I.; and of four 
gold coins of James I. and Charles I. The silver 
coins were mostly of Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I., those of the last reign consisting of half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences, amongst which 
were a few new varieties of legend. Amongst the 
gold coins was a Britain crown of James I., with the 
mint-mark a coronet, which is new to the series. 
The hoard was buried in 1643, in the early part of 
which year there was considerable military activity 
in Shropshire.—Mr. H. A. Grueber gave an account 
of William Hole or Holle, who was appointed 
cuneator to the Royal Mint in the Tower in 1618, 
and of whom Ruding in his ‘ Annals of the Coinage 
of England’ makes no mention. As considerable 
changes took place in the types of the gold coins 
issued in the following year, 1619, it is most 
probable that Hole made the new designs for them. 
He appears to have remained in office till 1633, when 
he was succeeded by Nicholas Briot. 


LANNEAN.— Feb. 16.—Prof. S. H. Vines, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mrs. H. V. Scott and Mr. C. B. C. Storey 
were admitted.—Mr. T. V. Hodgsonand Miss V. A. 
Latham, M.D., were elected Fellows.— Four vacancies 
in the list of Foreign Members were announced, due 
to the deaths of Dr. Michael Woronin, Dr. Rudolph 
Amandus Philippi, Prof. Eduard von Martens, and 
Dr. Bernard Renault.—The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously : ‘The Fellows of the Linnean 
eng! in general meeting assembled, Februar 
16th, 1905, express their profound sympathy wit 
Mrs. Howes in her recent bereavement ; their ad- 
miration for the distinguished career of her late 
husband, Prof. T.G. Bond Howes, F.R.S.; and their 
gratitude for the long and energetic service which 
he rendered to the Society as its Zoological Secre- 
tary.”—Miss E. Willmott exhibited thirty water- 
colour drawings of roses by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
drawn at Great Warley, for her forthcoming volume 
on the genus Rosa.—Messrs. H. J. Elwes, J. G. Baker, 
and H. Groves raised a discussion on some points 
suggested by the drawings.—The first paper was ‘A 
Revised Classification of Roses,’ by Mr. J. G. Baker. 
He divided the genus intothree groups. In the first 
group primary species were enumerated ; in the 
second, subspecies and varieties ; in the third, the 
principal by rids. The primary species, as esti- 
mated by the author, are 69 in number, and they 
are classified under 11 groups. —A_ discussion 
followed, in which Mr. H. Groves, Mr. H. J. 
Elwee, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. W. C. 
Worsdell, and Miss Willmott joined.—The second 
paper was entitled ‘The Botapy of the Anglo- 
German Uganda Boundary Commission,’ the authors 
being—Polypetale, Mr. E. G. Baker ; Gamopetalz 
excl. Convolvulacez, Mr. 8, Moore ; Convolvulacezx, 














gee and Monocotyledons, Dr. A. B. Rendle, 
The Commission commenced demarcating the 
boundary in the Uganda Protectorate in December, 
1902, the Commissioner on the British side being 
Lieut.-Col. Delmé- Radcliffe. The collections which 
are the subject of this paper were made by Dr. A. G. 
Bagshawe, the medical officer. At the point where 
the Kagera river empties itself into the Victorig 
Nyanza a standing camp was made forthree months, 
The second collecting centre was Mulema, about 60. 
miles from the Lake ; then Barumba, where a few 
plants were collected, 15 miles further west. Mulema 
is in South Ankole, lat 1°S,, long. 319 E. The next 
centre was the district of the high hills of Ruchigga, 
at an altitude of from 5,500 to 7,800 ft. Two visits 
were paid to an isolated hill, Irunga, altitude 
7,160 ft., which lies at the intersection of the British, 
German, and Congo boundaries ; a visit was paid to 
the River Rufiia, which drains Lake Karenge, The 
last important collecting centre was the island of 
Buruma, opposite the exit of the Nile from the 
Victoria Nyanza. The collection contains a consider- 
able number (some 50) of novelties, as also of known 
plants not hitherto recorded from the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. For the Angolan plant previously known 
as Asystasia africana, C. B. Clarke, which also is in 
the collection, a new genus, Styasasia, is proposed. 
A considerable percentage of West African coast- 
plants isa feature of the Protectorate flora as now 
made known, and worthy of mention is the presence 
of a small South African element.—In the discussion 
which followed, Messrs. T. A. Sprague, J. G. Baker, 
and F. N. Williams engaged. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Feb. 7.—Mr. Howard Saunders, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited, on 
behalf of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, a pair of 
mounted gorillas, The animals appeared to be 
nearly adult, and were probably from twelve to 
thirteen years old. The male was unusually red on 
the head, while the female displayed no trace of this 
colour. This difference of coloration ‘confirmed 
Mr. Rothschild’s opinion that Gorilla castaneiceps 
of Slack was an aberration, and not entitled to 
specificor subspecific rank.—Mr, F. Gillett exhibited 
some mounted heads of the Rocky-Mountain goat 
(Haploceros montanus), with the object of calling 
attention to a gland lying at the base of each born, 
which he believed had not been previously 
degecribed.—Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited some speci- 
mens made from the viscera of the Indian rhino- 
ceros “‘ Jim,” that had lately died in the Society's 
gardens.—A communication from Mr. Nelson Annan- 
dale contained a description of two abnormal larve 
of the frog Ranaalticola.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave 
an account of a second collection of fishes made by 
Mr. S. L. Hinde in the Kenya district of East Africa. 
Examples of five species were contained in the 
collection, three of which were new to science.—A 
paper was read from Dr. R. Broom, entitled ‘On 
some Points in the Anatomy of a Theriodont Rep- 
tile. —A communication from Mr. G. L. Bates con- 
tained field-notes on the mammals of Southern 
Cameroons and the Benito.—A communication from 
Mr, G. T. Bethune-Baker contained an account of a 
collection of Heterocera from the Fiji Islands. Of 
the species enumerated eleven were new to science. 
—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper entitled ‘A Con- 
tribution to the Knowledge of the Arteries of the 
Brain in the Class Aves..—Mr. Macleod Yearsley 
read a paperon ‘The Function of the Antenne in 
Insects.’ After reviewing the literature on the 
subject, he pointed out that Lowne, in his work on 
the blowfly, suggested that the antennz were pro- 
bably balancing rather than auditory organs. Lord 
Avebury and Latreille were cited in favour of this 
view, and the work of Yves Delage on Crustacea 
and of Clemens upon a moth (Samia cecropia) as 
confirmatory experiments. The author then gave 
details of experiments upon thirty wasps ( Vespa 
vulgaris) in which the antennz had been removed. 
The results of this mutilation were :—1l, Loss of 

ower of flight; 2. Loss of sense of direction; 3. 
Noticeable slowness in all movements. The conclu- 
sion arrived at was that in wasps the antennz were 
equilibrating in function. This supported Lowne’s 
surmise, and corroborated the experiments of 
Clemens on Samia cecropia. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.— Feb. 15.—Mr. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—It was announced 
that Queen Alexandra, the Princess of Wales, and 
the King of Spain had honoured the Society by 
becoming Royal Members. The Marquis de Soveral 
and Count de Lalaing were elected Honorary Mem- 
bers. Earl Egerton of Tatton, Sir Alfred Scott- 
Gatty, Miss M. F. Spindler, and Messrs. F. H. 
Ap eb , J. H. Renton, R. C. Lockett, P. Berney 
Ficklin, E. J. Kafka, L. W. Just, and H. Tansley 
Witt were elected ordinary Members; and five 
further applications for ordinary membership were 
received.—An address was given by Mr. F. Stroud, 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, on ‘Idiotcy of England 
Numismatically Exemplified.’ The speaker ex- 
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plained that the initial term was employed in the 
classic sense of ‘‘do-nothingness,” and particular] 
related to the last few years of the eighteent 
century and the early part of the nineteenth, when 
the Government were apparently unable to pay any 
attention to the national coinage of silver and 
copper, owing to their thoughts being entirely 
occupied by the foreign wars then in progress, The 
result was that silver and copper tokens arose from 
private enterprise. With this attitude he contrasted 
the action of Napoleon in striking coins immediately 
after his escape from Elba. He also drew attention 
to the want of artistic merit in the designs of most 
British coins since the time of Queen Anne.—A 
discussion followed, in which Messrs. J. B. Calde- 
cott, W. H. Fox, H. A. Parsons, and J. Roskill took 
part.—Mr. Stroud and Mr. A. H. Baldwin exhibited 
silver and copper tokens of the period referred to. 
—Ffour ancient British gold coins recently found on 
the beach at Clacton-on-Sea were exhibited by Mr. 
Philip Laver ; some unpublished pennies of William 
I. and II. by Miss Helen Farquhar and Lieut.-Col. 
Morrieson ; and other exhibits of general numis- 
matic interest were contributed by Messrs. Fitch, 
Hill, Ogden, Roth, and Taffs.—Presentations to the 
Society’s library and collections were made by 
Messrs. Hamer, Needes, and Negreiros. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture by Prof. G. Aitchison. 

Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘Changesin Pure Premium Policy- 
Values consequent upon Variations in the Rate of Interest or 
the Rate of Mortality, or upon the Introduction of the Rate 
of Discontinuance,’ Mr. G. J. Lidstone. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Internal Combustion Engines,’ Lecture IIL, 
Mr. Dugald Clerk. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Some Proposals for improving the 
Law and Practice of Rating oe ag 2 Mr. H. Griffin. 

— Geographical, 8}.—‘The Scientific Results of the National 

Antarctic Expedition,’ Capt. R. F. Scott. 

Society of Arts, 44.—‘ The Manufactures of Greater Britain : I. 

Canada,’ Mr. C. F. Just. (Colonial Section). 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘Some Recent Biometric Studies,’ Lec- 

ture I., Prof. Karl Pearson. 

ion of Civil Engi 8, 8.—‘ Surface-Condensing Plants, 
and the Value ofthe Vacuum Produced,’ Mr. R W. Allien. 

Entomological. 8. -‘ New Species of Diurnal Lepidoptera from 
Northern Rhodesia,’ Messrs. Herbert and Hamilton H. 
Drace ; ‘On Three Remarkable New Genera of Micro-Lepi- 
doptera,’Sir G. F. Hampson. 

— Society of Arts,8 —‘The British Art Section of the St. Louis 
Exhibition.’ Mr. Isidore Spielmann. 
— Dante, 8}.—‘La Lupa Dantesca,’ Rev. W. J. Payling Wright. 

Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture by Prof. G. Aitchison. 


Royal, 44. 

— Royal Institution, 5.-‘Rcent Astronomical Progress,’ Lec- 
ture I., Prof. H. H. Turner. 

- Chemical, 8.—‘The Latent Heat of Evaporation of Benzene 
and some other Compounds,’ Mr. J. Campbell Brown; ‘ The 
Relation between Natural Glycery!phos- 
phoric Acids,’ Messrs. F. B. Power and Tutin; ‘The 

duction of Isop lic Acid,’ Messrs. W. H. Perkin, jun., 
and 8. 8. Pickles; ‘The ‘Tr ion of G ‘ical 


Isomers,’ Mr. A. W. Stewart. 


Mon. 





and Synthetic 


F. 











— Institution of Electrical E 8, 8.—I on ‘ Type- 
Setting by Telegraph,’ Mr. Donald Murray. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘Z 1 N i] ternational Rules 





S » in 
and Others,’ Rev. Tf. R.R. Stebbing; ‘Biscayan Plankton : 
Part III. The Thaliacea,’ Dr.G. H. Fowler. 
Antiquaries, 8}.—Election of Fellows. 
oyal Academy, 4. —Lecture by Prof. C. Waldstein. 
Philological, 8.—Paper by Prof. Gollancz; ‘Notes on Middle- 
Irish lension,’ Prof. J. Strachan. 
— Royal Institution, 9 —‘ Recent Advances in Wireless Tele- 
graphy,’ Chev. G. Marconi. 
Ro nstitution, 3. — ‘Archeology,’ Lecture II., Mr. D. G. 


I 
ogarth. 








Science Gossiy. 


Accorpinc to a Johannesburg newspaper, 
200 or more members of the British Association 
are expected to visit that town when in 
South Africa for the autumn meeting. The 
Mayor of Johannesburg has estimated the con- 
sequent expenses at about 6,000/. The guests 
are due at Johannesburg on August 28th. Sir 
David Gill reports that the various South 
African Governments have responded in a 
generous way to the call for hospitality to the 
members, the Cape Government offering 
3,0007., the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
2,000/7., and Natal 1,000). The railways are 
also granting special arrangements, and in some 
cases free fares. Some five or six men fof 
science are said to be going out ahead of the 
main body to study their special subjects in 
South Africa before the meeting. 


A DISTINGUISAED scholar has passed away at 
Tokio in Prof. Julius Scriba. Prof. Scriba, 
who had only attained his fifty-sixth year, was 
for many years surgeon at the University of 
Tokio, and was considered one of the foremost 
operators in Japan. He was engaged at the 
time of his death on a work dealing with the 
flora of Japan, and he wrote a number of im- 
portant articles for the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens. He was 
also an authority on Japanese numismatics, 
and possessed a very valuable collection of 
coins, 





THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
about seven o'clock on the morning of the 
21st prox. An annular eclipse of the sun will 
take place on the morning of the 6th, but the 
central line will be almost confined to the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean and to South- 
Eastern Australia; at Adelaide 0 82 of the sun’s 
diameter will be obscured in the early after- 
noon, at Melbourne and Sydney 0°72 and 
0°75 respectively, a little later. The planet 
Mercury will be at superior conjunction with 
the sun on the 10th. Venus will be at her 
greatest brilliancy as an evening star on the 
21st, nearly to the east of a Arietis. Mars rises 
about midnight in the constellation Libra. 
Jupiter, like Venus, is in Aries, and the two 
— will be in conjunction on the 7th prox., 

upiter about five degrees to the south of Venus, 
Saturn is on the border of the constellations 
Capricornus and Aquarius, and does not rise 
until nearly six o’clock in the morning. 

Some interesting observations of the zodiacal 
light, obtained by M. Hansky from the summit 
of Mont Blanc on the nights of the 21st and 
22od of last September, seem to point to the 
solar origin of that phenomenon, and that it is, 
in fact, a prolongation of the corona seen to 
surround the sun during total eclipses. Further 
observations of the light in localities favourable 
for the extension of our knowledge are 
desirable. 

WE have received the twelfth and last number 
of vol. xxxiii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, which contains a mathe- 
matical paper by Prof. Abetti on the treatment 
of least squares in two special cases of equations 
of condition ; a note relating to the international 
commission for the study of the relations 
between solar and terrestrial phenomena ; and 
an obituary notice of the Neapolitan ——_ 
Emilio Villari, who recently died in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


ALBERT DURER. 


Albert Diirer. By T. Sturge Moore. (Duck- 
worth & Co.)—Mr. Sturge Moore’s work must 
be regarded in a somewhat different aspect 
from that of any of the other volumes in the 
“Library of Art,’ in which it appears, in that 
his aim has been to give an —" of the 
artist in relation to general ideas. As to 
matters of fact, he expressly states that the 
volume embodies no new research. He like- 
wise disclaims the attempt to form any abstract 
of recent historical and critical researches on the 
subject, though this latter reservation has not 
been rigidly held to—indeed, some of the most 
interesting portions of the book fall under this 
category. The restriction of the space given to 
chronological detail has, however, allowed for 
the exercise of his chief intention. As a result, 
the book is certainly more readable than any 
concise summary could well have been. The 
style is vigorous and picturesque, and, on the 
whole, dignified, though we cannot but think 
that a few somewhat pronounced solecisms 
would have been better omitted. There seems, 
further, a lack of cohesion between the various 
parts of the book, and we find ourselves some- 
what in the position which Melanchthon, in a 
letter here inserted, describes as being that of 
the artist himself towards the works of certain 
theologians : ‘‘ he used to say that after reading 
a whole book through he had to consider 
attentively what idea it was that the author 
intended to convey.” Mr. Moore seems almost 
to anticipate this difficulty when remarking, ashe 
does, that the lack of general ideas is the British 
characteristic most apparent to the foreigner. 
To meet this dearth he contributes liberally 
in the first part ‘‘concerning general ideas 
important to the comprehension of Diirer’s life 
and art.” The first section of this treats of 





what is implied by the idea of proportion and 
the use of the term in relation to art, and the 
second is devoted to a consideration of the 
influence of religion on the creative impulse. 
But the former leads by a devious though 
pleasant path to Whistler's ‘Ten o’Clock,’ and 
debates for two pages the fallacy of calling art 
‘*a whimsical goddess, and a capricious.” In 
like manner we think the section on the 
influence of religion treats of Dean Colet with 
a fulness hardly relevant to the general issue. 
The opening words of this section may serve as 
a favourable specimen of the author’s style :— 

“There are some artists of whom one would 
naturally write in a lyrical strain, with praise of the 
flesh, and those things which add to its beauty, 
freshness, and mystery...... But, quite as naturally, 
when one has to speak of Diirer, the mind becomes 
filled with the exhilaration and the staidness that 
the desire to know and the desire to act rightly 
beget; with the dignity of conscious comprehen- 
sion, the serenity of accomplished duty, with all 
the strenuousness and ardour of which the soul is 
capable ; with science and religion.” 


This is, in fact, the root of the matter, for as the 
mind has been filled so has been the utterance, 
and it would seem that Mr. Moore’s interest in 
the discussion of general questions has caused 
some temporary forgetfulness as to their relation 
to Diirer. 

With the remaining sections of the work we 
find ourselves more in sympathy. In the bio- 
graphical chapters, for which Sir Martin Con- 
way’s edition of the ‘ Writings’ and the ‘ Life’ 
by Prof. Thausing have served as the principal 
sources, Mr. Moore endeavours, by extracts from 
the diaries and letters, to tell the life as far as 
possible in the artist’s own words. The com- 
ments on these are both apt and sympathetic, 
erring, if at all, on the side of brevity. We 
wish that more attempt had been made to 
trace the facts as to his relations with 
Jacopo de’ Barbari, who, Diirer states, first 
showed him, when he was still young, the 
figures of a man and a woman drawn according 
to a canon of proportions. Diirer’s letter to 
Pirkheimer of February 7th, 1506, seems to 
suggest that it was in Germany that he first 
came under the influence of the Venetian 
painter, who, according to Thausing, was at 
Nuremberg before 1500. Somewhat elusive, 
also, is the treatment of the question of Diirer’s 
probable whereabouts during his Wanderjahre, 
and of that first visit to Venice, mysteriously 
but unmistakably referred to in the letter of 
February 7th, 1506, in the words, ‘The thing 
that pleased me so well eleven years ago 
pleases me now no more.” These events 
had brought the pupil of Wolgemut in 
contact with fresh influences, and already, 
by 1504, had as their result such 
work as the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ in 
the Uffizi, and the engravings of ‘Adam and 
Eve’ and of ‘ The Nativity.’ It is, we think, in 
his esthetic judgments that Mr. Moore’s work 
is most satisfactory. These are just and dis- 
criminating, and reveal very clearly the line of 
Diirer’s peculiar excellence. In place of the 
wider claims of muchGerman criticism, we read 
that 
“he was not a painter born, in the sense that Titian 
and Correggio or Rembrandt and Rubens are, or 
even in the sense that a Jan van Eyck ora Man- 
tegna is......and he is at best with difficulty able to 
avoid glaring discords.” 

In painting he was ever experimenting, 
swayed by successive influences, most active 
when in or fresh from Venice and the Nether- 
lands; and as a colourist he was inferior to 
Italians whom he far excelled in creative power. 
But as a supreme master of line he has no 
superior in Western art, and in engraving, as 
Mr. Moore says, ‘“‘he early found a style for 
himself which he continued to develope to the 
end of his life.” Here it was that his genius 
found its truest and most natural expression. 
His art was essentially German in character, 
and the series of wood engravings of ‘The Life 
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of Mary’ and of ‘ The Little Passion,’ as well as | Albertina and the British Museum ; there is | cism levelled at his opponent’s arguments, he 


the ‘ Melancholia,’ the ‘ Death, the Knight, and 
the Devil,’ and other works on metal, are typical, 
because they embody much of the Reformation 
spirit, and something of that of the Renaissance. 

e was the friend of the leading Reformers (and 
so has preserved for us their lineaments), and 
sympathized entirely with their views. His 
journal, written in the Netherlands, shows his 
intense indignation at the kidnapping of 
Luther. The piety of his upbringing is 
reflected in his references to his father and 
mother, and the impress was indelible. But he 
was never carried away by the vortex as were 
the artists who came under the influence of 
Savonarola. From the beginning to the end of 
his days he was first and foremost an artist. 
When Charles V., at his entry into Antwerp, 
bestowed a mere passing glance on the groups 
of maidens in mythological attire, Diirer 
remarks : “ Being a painter, I looked about me 
a little more boldly.” As Mr. Moore well says : 
“We touch the very pulse of the Renaissance in 
the phrase.”  Diirer’s letters from Venice to 
Wilibald Pirkheimer show that he looked not 
unkindly upon the philosophy which believes 
in cakes and ale. 


In the letter of October 13th, 1506, he says 
that in ten days he means to go on horseback 
to Bologna to learn the secrets of perspective, 
which some one there was willing to teach him. 
The testimony of his fellow-townsman Scheurl 
proves that this visit took place, and there is 
much to be said for the theory that Fra Luca 
Pacioli, the friend and companion of Leonardo, 
was the teacher to whom he referred. Mr. 
Moore suggests that on this occasion Diirer may, 

rhaps, have seen Leonardo himself ; but this 
is hardly possible, because Leonardo went to 
Milan in May, 1506, and letters which passed 
between the French Governor and the Floren- 
tine Signoria shows that he remained there until 
the autumn of the following year. Fra Luca 
Pacioli was, however, a link between the two 

ainters, for Diirer’s work on the ‘ Art of 

easurement’ corresponds very closely in con- 
tents and arrangement with Pacioli’s ‘ De 
Divina Proportione,’ for which Leonardo is 
believed to have made the drawings. The 
suggestion, also, that by not remaining in Venice 
Diirer must have missed the opportunity of 
seeing the early masterpieces of Giorgione reads 
somewhat curiously, seeing that Giorgione was 
in his twenty-eighth year at the time of Diirer’s 
visit. The work which Diirer did during the 
year at Venice, and soon after his return, shows 
the presence of various influences, notably those 
of Antonello da Messina and Giovanni Bellini ; 
but the influence of Giorgione is, we think, 
clearly perceptible in the small picture of 
‘Christ on the Cross’ at Dresden, and in the 
‘ Portrait of a Lady seen against the Sea’ at 
Berlin. This eclecticism prevents our sharing 
the author’s regret that Diirer did not accept 
the offers made to him to remain at Venice. 
His refusal was perhaps due to the instinct of 
easton ; he returned in order to be 

mself. 


The artist’s subsequent relations with the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the naive eccen- 
tricities of the latter, are well and effectively 
indicated ; and emphasis is laid on the excel- 
lence of his work in portraiture, especially in 
the series of masterpieces painted at Antwerp 
and after his return, when he was fresh from 
the stimulus of Flemish models. 


We may add that the book contains an account 
of Diirer’s writings, selected es, and an 
able examination of their teaching; that the 
illustrations are well selected, and that by per- 
mission of the Diirer Society they include four 
good engravings, 


Drawings of Albrecht Diirer. (Newnes.)— 


This selection is made from two of the three 
great 


storehouses of Diirer drawings, the 











nothing from the third, the Berlin Museum, 
nor from any of the minor collections, Though 
chosen on no apparent principle, and arranged 
at random as regards date, these forty-eight 
drawings represent Diirer very fairly, and the 
reproductions are good for a popular publication 
at alow price. The splendid ‘Green Passion’ 
of 1504, at Vienna, has never been reproduced 
completely in so handy a form, and that alone 
makes the volume a desirable possession. Both 
drawing and engraving of the ‘Prodigal Son’ 
are given, and one of the ‘Tarocchi,’ with 
Diirer’s copy of it; but why a woodcut from 
the ‘Great Passion’ should be included it is 
hard to say, unless to afford Prof. Singer an 
excuse for abusing it. The introduction which 
he has written is instructive and interesting, 
though a little paradoxical, for Prof. Singer 
holds extreme views as to the decline of Diirer’s 
powers from 1511 onwards, and the inferiority 
of his more elaborate to his slighter drawings. 
He suffers with reluctance, as a concession to 
popular taste, the publication of those marvels 
of patient finish the ‘Hare’ and ‘Corner of a 
Meadow.’ The ‘ Felix Hungersperg’ and ‘St. 
Paul’ are given as fine specimens of pen- 
drawing, the one style of work in which Diirer 
is allowed by his critic to have excelled in later 
years. 


Diirer’s Dresdener Altar. Von Ludwig 
Justi. (Leipsic, Seemann.)—Students of Diirer 
were startled last summer, if not perturbed, by 
the publication in the leading Prussian art 
review of an attack on one of Diirer’s most cele- 
brated pictures by so distinguished a writer as 
Prof. Woalffin, author of ‘Die Klassische Kunst,’ 
The authenticity of the Dresden triptych, so 
far as its pedigree is concerned, is unassailable ; 
that it is an altarpiece commissioned by 
Frederick the Wise for Wittenberg is certain ; 
and the only points in its history which docu- 
ments fail to establish are two—certainly of 
prime importance—the exact date of its origin 
and the identity of its author. It has long been 
accepted as a Diirer, exceptional, certainly, in 
its tempera technique and in the scale of its 
figures, but explicable as the first-fruits in 
painting of that zealous study of Mantegna to 
which a group of drawings dated 1495 bears 
witness, 

Prof. Wolfflin would strike it out of the list 
of Diirer’s works, though he has no other 
attribution to propose. He bases his objections 
to it as a Diirer partly on cesthetic, partly on 
technical grounds, the most important of the 
latter being the accomplished perspective of the 
squared stones in the pillars on either side of 
the central picture and the tiles on the floor. 
Such accomplishment, he argues, was not 
within Diirer’s grasp at so early a date. The 
esthetic difficulties matter less ; we do not all 
see things alike, nor look at Diirer with eyes 
accustomed to dwell on Italian triumphs and to 
exact the like perfection from artists of less 
favoured climes. Nay, more, we may admit 
some, at least, of the ssthetic difficulties—the 
faulty composition, the discrepancy in scale 
between the figures, the detachment of the fore- 
most group from the great empty room behind 
it ; and yet the historic sense may save us from 
thinking these faults impossible in Diirer, and 
a sense of justice from ignoring the beauties 
which redeem such obvious shortcomings. 

Fearing lest the authority of the distinguished 
Berlin professor should lend undue weight to 
arguments which in themselves would con- 
vince no thinking man, the new Director of the 
Stidel Institute, Prof. Ludwig Justi, has come 
forward as the champion of the Dresden altar- 
piece. His defence was intended for a magazine 
article, but it has appeared as a brochure of 
forty pages, written in the clear and lively style 
of which he is a master, and with a courtesy and 
good humour which do not always prevail in 

erman controversy. After destructive criti- 





proceeds to the constructive part of his task, 
showing what place the picture occupies in 
Diirer’s wry tes and concludes with an 
estimate of its historical and its purely artistic 
value. The vindication of the triptych ag a cer. 
tain and precious work of Diirer’s youth is, in 
our opinion, triumphant, and Prof. Justi’s 
pamphlet is by far the best account of the pic- 
ture yet written. A minute examination of the 
canvas out of its frame, which it had not quitted 
for twenty years at least, enabled him to ascer- 
tain the exact amount of the repainting which 
mars our full enjoyment of the picture. It is 
satisfactory to know that the figures are hardly 
affected, but the most important point in its 
bearing on the present question is the discovery 
that the jointed pillars and the tiles with their 
accomplished perspective are wholly the work of 
the restorer. We cannot go into further details, 
but itis hardly misrepresenting Prof. W6lfflin to 
say that after this reply there is nothing left of 
his arguments against the picture except the 
fact that he does not like it. 

We have spoken hitherto of the picture as 
a single unit; but one important feature of 
Prof. Justi’s argument is the separation, in 

int of date, of the centre from the wings. 

e dates the former 1495-1500, the latter 
1508-15. He finds in their addition a deliberate 
attempt to correct the defects of the central 

rtion: ‘* Wo'fflin findet die Engel zu klein, 

iirer auch, macht sie grésser...... Wolfflin findet 
die Bewegung starr, Diirer auch, gibt sie leicht 
und reich.” It is, indeed, amazing that Prof. 
Wolfflin should appreciate so little the wealth 
of invention and exquisite workmanship which 
Diirer has lavished on SS. Sebastian and Antony 
and their attendant angels. His antagonist is at 
one with the most recent English critic of the 
picture, Mr. Sturge Moore, in his generous 
appreciation of its beauty. Mr. Moore calls it 
‘* perhaps the most beautiful of them all [i.c., of 
Diurer’s pictures], at least, so far as the two 
wings are concerned,” while Prof. Justi quotes 
the opinion of ‘‘an important painter of our 
time,” expressed quite seriously, that it is the 
most beautiful picture in the Dresden Gallery. 
That is an opinion, of course, that the general 
public can never be expected to share. Diirer’s 
triptych is essentially a painters’ picture, and 
Prof. Justi appeals to the judgment “‘ der fein 
empfindenden Menschen,” just as Mr. Moore 
leaves questions of beauty to the decision of 
‘* finely touched and gifted men.” 

The ‘‘greater complication of motives” in 
the central work is well accounted for by the 
circumstances of Diirer’s life. He got his first 
important commission at the moment when he 
had just met with Italian art and was going 
through the crisis which its revelation brought 
about. He could not deliver the regulation 
Nuremberg altarpiece, but strained every nerve 
to do something new and epoch-making, in 
composition, in technique, in colour. It was a 
‘* Sezession eines Einzelnen,” the effort of a 
solitary explorer on a rough and uphill track. 
For the motive of the Virgin placed behind a 
ledge on which her sleeping child reposes he 
was indebted, Prof. Justi conjectures, to some 
early work of Bellini or his immediate 
circle. The fruit, the pose and costume of 
the diminutive angels, and the use of thin 
tempera combine to suggest the influence of the 
Paduan-Venetian School. Prof. Justi thinks 
that Diirer, in accordance with his early habit, 
drew the figures first and added the background 
to them, without considering the total effect 
from the first; he even thinks that he can 
reconstruct the order of procedure, from the 
figures to the wall, the background first to left 
and then to right, and finally the crown and 
flying angels. That is, perhaps, a little too clever, 
but our author rarely leaves the safe track of 
demonstration for the quagmires of surmise ; he 
has a stock of common sense which many of his 
countrymen might envy. 
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FANTIN-LATOUR. 


Tue collection of paintings by Fantin-Latour 
at Messrs. Obach’s gallery contains, for the 
most part, minor works. Two portraits alone 
tell something of his power on a larger scale, 
and the qualities of these are such that one 
sometimes wonders that he was so little 
ambitious of large efforts. The portrait of 
Lady Campbell (No. 10) is one of these larger 
works. At first sight it is not prepossessing. 
There is something rather common in the 
planning of the illumination, so that one feels 
it might almost have passed without remark on 
the walls of the Academy ; but as one looks 
longer certain rare qualities of draughtsmanship 
assert themselves, The strictness of the contour, 
the mastery shown in the firm and simple curva- 
ture of the necklace and the lace collar, the 
easy pose of the hands really lying relaxed 
upon the lap, and, above all, the rare sympathy 
and refinement of the head, make a remark- 
able, even though it still remains a scarcely 
beautiful portrait. 

Perhaps it was Fantin’s lack of invention, 
together with the intimate and personal cha- 
racter of his perception of certain beauties in 
nature, that led him to devote himself so largely 
to small compositions and natures mortes. In 
such small compositions his imagination is all 
of one kind ; it runs in a narrow channel, and 
is always closely connected with his feeling for 
music, These scenes are all in the nature of 
reminiscences of the opera; but they have 
always this distinguishing characteristic, that 
we hear the music even more clearly than we 
see the stage. The figures, emptily operatic as 
they always are, and without definite character 
or intention, move in the vague light of a fairy- 
land which the music calls up. The outlines 
are mercifully blurred for us by the vague 
generalized emotion proper to musical expres- 
sion. Only something of the musician’s taste 
—the taste of the first tenor—finds its way into 
these fantasias, and the fact is curious, when 
we consider how scrupulously refined Fantin’s 
attitude is before any actual object. In any 
case, in such pieces as La Danse (38) we cannot 
altogether forget the bonbonniére. Neverthe- 
less, it is one of the most brilliant and complete 
examples of this aspect of Fantin’s art that we 
have seen, and one which shows the great 
technical resources which he had at command 
for getting his peculiar effects of irradiating 
light, saturating even the shadows with its 
reflected brilliance, and breaking alike the 
form and the local colour into a tender volup- 
tuous haze. La Baigneuse (2) is more elaborate 
in colour, but some of the others, such as 
Venus and Cupid (15), are too cold to carry 
out the idea satisfactorily. 

Really more interesting and more masterly 
than these are the flower-pieces, among which 
the earlier examples are incomparably the best. 
‘We cannot remember ever to have seen a finer 
one than the Bunch of Autumn Flowers (25). 
Here the whites are toned to ivory, the scarlets 
to a deep burning red, the violets to a strange 
‘degraded mauve, and the intense note of the 
blue salvia becomes mellow and sonorous with- 
out losing its special timbre. It is altogether 
a superb harmony, in which the strangest, most 
unexpected notes find their perfect accord. In 
the later works the artist tries constantly to use 
his colours with greater vividness and frankness, 
but the medium of oil paint has never yet 
been found to answer perfectly to such an 
attempt, and even the brilliant rendering of 
Hollyhocks (33) is trite and obvious compared 
to the earlier work. 

It is curious, too, how much Fantin’s feeling 
for the quality of paint declined as he went 
on. The little early portrait of the artist’s 
sister (3) is in this respect unsurpassed in the 
present exhibition; and by the time he did 
the Cup and Saucer (8) he no longer had a 
sufficient command of the material beauty of 
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paint to justify the idea. The conception of 
colour is exquisite, but it is not expressed 
in sufficiently beautiful stuff to satisfy one’s 
demands. 

Nevertheless, the general impression left on 
one by this exhibition is that Fantin was 
always and intensely an artist, with no great 
gifts of creation, with a comparatively feeble 
sentiment for the characteristic, but with a 
delicacy of feeling, a refinement and tenderness 
which make him a curiously sympathetic per- 
sonality. 








PORCELAIN AT MESSRS. DUVEEN’S. 


THe annual exhibition for the Artists’ 
Benevolent Society is held this year at Messrs. 
Duveen’s Gallery instead of at Messrs, Agnew’s, 
and a magnificent display of porcelain is the 
result. The study of Chinese porcelain is so 
highly specialized, and has made such rapid 
advances of late, that the ordinary critic, who is 
only familiar with the rough classifications of 
famille verte and famille rose, must be content 
with a purely external and general appreciation 
of the beauties of this exhibition. 

No one, however, can fail to be struck at once 
by the extraordinary beauty of the blue-and- 
white ‘‘ hawthorn” ginger-jar in Case G, which 
is not only the most magnificent piece of blue- 
and-white here, but is even comparable with 
the celebrated Blenheim jar now in Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s collection. Unfortunately the lid is 
not of the same quality as the jar itself. 

There are no very early pieces in the collection, 
which is entirely confined to the Kang Hsi and 
subsequent ene when no doubt the manu- 
facture reached its highest technical perfection, 
though the artist, as opposed to the connois- 
seur of porcelain, may often find more to delight 
him in the vigorous draughtsmanship and 
odd invention of the Ming pieces. It is true 
that the vast majority of what was once 
ascribed to the Ming period has, as a result of 
Dr. Bushell’s researches, been transferred to 
the reign of Kang Hsi, and that many of the 
pieces here rightly ascribed to the seventeenth 
century would at one time have been placed 
at an earlier date. 

There are some very fine black ‘‘ hawthorn” 
jars in Cases A and B, of which the most 
striking is, perhaps, the large oviform jar, 
No. 13, which has, moreover, the very rare 
peculiarity that the prunus flowers are red instead 
of white. Another case that produces a splen- 
did effect is that devoted to the powder-blue 
vases with panels decorated in the famille 
verte manner. To our thinking, however, 
those in which the famille verte is replaced by 
cobalt blue monochrome are decoratively 
superior—indeed, the panel is a somewhat 
dangerous device, and a finer effect is produced 
when, as in one example, there are no white 
reserves, and the brilliantly coloured figures 
tell directly against the powder- blue. 

Among the examples belonging to the second 
period here illustrated, that of Yung Chéag, 
there are one or two beautiful canary-yellow 
grounds. One, a square-shaped tapering vase 
with outlines in under-glaze blue, seems to us 
both unusual and of singular beauty. In the 
same case is one of the rare wine-pots in the 
form of a Shou character (20), one of those 
quaint freaks which in any hands but the 
Chinese would have turned out disastrously. 

To the last great period—that of Chien Lung 
— belong two enormous pear-shaped jars, 
Stand O, with very large figures, among which 
familiar types of Dutch art are apparent, though 
treated with a courtesy that the artists of their 
own country never accorded them. It is sur- 
prising what elegant curves they take on in the 
Chinese version without losing their typical 
characteristics. 

Ona the whole, the famille rose of this last 

eriod, especially the eggshell plates with ruby 
ei are, from an artistic point of view, dis- 





appointing. The potters had arrived at a point 
where technical elaboration and display had 
become an irresistible temptation, and the 
design is Mea J frittered away to show the 
artist’s indisputable accomplishment. It would 
be unfair, however, to apply this criticism to 
some of the exquisite figure designs on the 
larger vases in Case N, though none of them 
reaches the level of the drawing on a great vase 
of the Kang Hsi period which stands on the 
mantelpiece. 








ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1904. 


THE year 1904 brought with it comparatively 
few discoveries of Romano-British remains. At 
Silchester the fifteenth successive season, and 
at Caerwent the fifth, were prosperously com- 

leted. But little was done on the Wall of 

ius, nothing on the Wall of Hadrian; Brough 
(in Derbyshire), commenced in 1903, lay idle; no 
new enterprise was initiated ; and chance finds, 
so far as known to me, were somewhat dis- 
appointing. 

At Silchester the examination of the town 
baths was completed, and a frontage, entrance, 
and latrine added to the plan. One notable 
object emerged. This is a tile, found lying 
loose in the filling of a cesspit which served the 
latrine. It bears an abbreviated inscription 
made bya circular wooden stamp 2} inches in 
diameter, which is, read in full : ‘‘ Nero Claudius 
Ceesar Augustus Germanicus.” Presumably it 
indicates that some sort of imperial estate 
existed in Nero’s reign at or near to Silchester. 
But we need not suppose that the baths existed 
at so early aperiod. The tile differs widely in 
texture and form from the other tiles found at 
Silchester, and it has rather the appearance of 
a survival from an earlier age. It would, there- 
fore, tend to suggest that the baths were not 
yet built in Nero’s time. 

At Caerwent, in Monmouthshire, Mr. Thos. 
Ashby has uncovered some more dwelling- 
houses, and also the missing south gate. This 
gate stands (or stood) just half way along the 
south wall of the town, 50 feet west from a 
modern lane which crosses that wall. The 
north gate, discovered earlier, stands some little 
distance west from the middle of the north wall. 
The two gates are, therefore, not vis--vis. But 
they agree in structural details. Each had a 
single archway of 9ft. span, and comprised 
two arches, the one facing the town, and the 
other facing the country. The space between 
the arches was presumably roofed, and the 
battlement-walk of the walls may have crossed 
above. Each gate, too, was built up at some 
time when dangers grew many and defenders 
few. Such blocked-up gates are common 
enough among Roman remains. In the present 
case the blocking was the easier, since the north 
and south gates of Caerwent served no important 
trafic. The one great road which approached 
the town, the highway from England to Caer- 
leon and South Wales, ran (as it runs to-day) 
through the east and west gates. But one 
wonders who beset Caerwent. Were they 
Saxons, sailing round like the later Danes, or 
Irishmen like the children of Dessi, or wander- 
ing bodies of marauders in a disorganized 
country ? 

Near the south gate Mr. Ashby found 
an interesting piece. When perfect it 
consisted of a sculptured group, and an 
inscribed oblong panel beneath. The sculp- 
ture has been destroyed, except the feet of 
aman and a bird. The panel, roughly a foot 
high by eighteen inches long, is better pre- 
served, and bears the inscription :— 

**deo] Marti Leno [si]ve OcelO Vellaun. et num- 
(inibus) Aug(ustorum), M. Nonius Romanus ob 
immunitat(em) collign, d(onum) d(e) (uo) d(at), 
Glabrion(e) et H[om Julo cos, x kal. Sept(embres).” 

“to Mars Lenus or Ocelus......and the Imperial 
deity, set up by M, Nonius Romanus, in return for 
exemption from the fees of the Collegium, — dated, 
the consulship of Glabrio and Homullus, A.D. 152, 
23 September.” 
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Mars Lenus, usually called Lenus Mars, was 
worshipped in the Mosel valley, whence 
Romanus may have sprung. Mars Ocelus is 
known only from an altar at Carlisle. The 
third name Vellavn. is less clear. It indicates, 
I suppose, a Mars Vellaunus. The epithet is 
new, but the stem (apparently signifying 
“good ”) occurs compounded in various Celtic 
names. Curiously enough, there was a tribe 
Velauni in the Maritime Alps, and a town 
Ocelum in the Cottian —_ The form collign. 
also presents difficulties ; but colligniwm occurs 
once for collegium, and possibly this may bea 
second instance. What the guild was which 
Romanus was allowed to join without fees, it 
would be idle to guess. The dedicator himself 
seems to have been in some doubt as to whom 
he should thank. 

Of miscellaneous finds in the rest of England, 
only a few deserve notice. A Roman villa near 
Fullerton railway station in Hampshire, pre- 
viously known, has been further examined, and 
a fine figured mosaic discovered, taken up, and 
relaid in a modern house. At Amberley, near 
Minchinhampton, in Gloucestershire, a hoard of 
imperial silver coins is stated to have contained 
an unusual proportion of Greek issues. At 
Cirencester (Victoria Road) part of a dwelling- 
house and some striking architectural fragments 
have been found in sewerage works. They add 
one more testimony to the prosperity of the 
place in Roman times. At Kettering, in North- 
amptonshire, previous finds of coins, &c., have 
been reinforced by indications of a village or 
villa on the north side of the town, close to 
Weekley. Near Hull a villa has been explored 
at East Harpham. The mosaics (one of which 
shows an excellent maze) and other finds are to 
be preserved in the Hull Museum. 

On Hadrian’s Wall the only discoveries are 
some centurial stones and an altar found at 
Benwell: ‘‘deo An[t]enocitico sacru[m], coh. 
i Va[ngionum, or Vardullorum] quib(us) 
p[raeest...... ” (“to the god Antenociticus, 
erected by the First Cohort of Va......com- 
manded by......”). The god is named on two 
older Benwell altars, but nowhere else, and may 
be a local deity. 

On the wall of Pius work has been carried 
further at Barhill and Rough Castle. At the 
former, the inner and earlier enclosure, which I 
conjectured to be the work of Agricola, has 
proved to be a very interesting little fort, with 
special defences, which fit in with the remarks 
of Tacitus (‘ Agr.’ 21) about the atrength of 
Agricola’s forts. At Rough Castle, in the 
‘* preetorium,” or rather ‘‘ principia ” (as an in- 
scription calls it), a depression has been noticed, 
which may or may not correspond to the vaults 
in the “ principia” of Chesters, High Rochester, 
and other forts. In general, these vaults have 
only been found in forts which were at any rate 
occupied after the end of the second century, 
and at Chesters there is some reason for assign- 
ing the vault to the age of Septimius Severus. 
Rough Castle was (pretty certainly) evacuated 
before that time, and the occurrence of a vault 
there, should it prove correct, would have its 
special value. F. HAvERFIELD, 








SALES. 


On the 21st inst. Messrs. Christie sold the follow- 
ing engravings. After Hoppner: The Duchess 
of Bedford, by S. W. Reynolds, 1627. After 
Lawrence : Miss Croker, by S. Cousins, 31/7.; The 
Countess of Blessington, by the same, 427. After 
Reynolds : Lady Smyth and Children, by F. Barto- 
lozzi, 277.; Lady Caroline Price, by J. Jones 
(lot 67), 442. ; another copy (lot 113), 257. ; Master 
Crewe as Henry VIII., by the same, 33/.; Miss 
Theophila Palmer, by the same, 89/.; Lady Hamilton 
as a Bacchante, by the same, 34/.; Miss Mary 
Palmer (Lady Thomond), by W. Doughty, 38/.; Mrs, 
Payne Gallwey and Child, by J. R. Smith, 377. After 
Morland: Paying the Hostler, by 8S. W. Reynolds, 
311. ; Contemplating the Miniature, by W. Ward, 
1997. After E. Dayes: An Airing in Hyde Park, 
ark, by Gaugain 
After Bigg: Lady relieving a 


and Promenade in St. James’s 
and Soiron, 38/. 








Cottager, and Schoolboys giving Charity to a 
Blind Man, by J. R. Smith, 357. After W. Ward: 
Lucy of Leinster, by the artist, 527. After Ramberg : 
Public Amusement, and Private Amusement, by the 
same, 1317. After Romney: Mrs. Robinson, by 
J. R. Smith, 317. After C. Read: Maria Gunning 

Countess of Coventry), by J. Finlayson, 402. After 

osway: Lords George and Charles Spencer, by 
W. Barney, 397. 

The same firm eold on the 18th inst. the 
following drawings: — H. Allingham, Cottages, 
Farringford, Isle of Wight, 577. Birket Foster, A 
Roadside Shrine near Genoa, 120/. 





fine-Brt Gossiy. 


To-pay is the private view at the Fine-Art 
Society’s rooms of water-colours of Clovelly and 
other places by Mr. H. L. Norris. 


Messrs, Spink & Son have opened an exhibi- 
tion of marine paintings, in oil and water colour, 
by Mr. Gregory Robinson, the result of a 
voyage of over a year in a barque ; also a col- 
lection of statuary. 


Mr. BaILuie opens next Saturday a show of 
water-colours by Mr. James Paterson, and 

intings and drawings of Russian Poland by 
M . R. P. Bevan. 


YESTERDAY was the private view of a selection 
of engravings after Reynolds and other masters 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s Gallery. 


To the March number of the Burlington 
Magazine Mr. Bernhard Sickert contributes an 
article on the Whistler Memorial Exhibition 
just open at the New Gallery. The frontispiece 
is a photogravure, and various pictures are repro- 
duced. Mr. Francis M. Kelly’s article on ‘A 
Knight’s Armour of the Early Fourteenth 
Century ’ includes a transcript of the inventory 
of Raoul de Nesle, with exhaustive explanatory 
notes, which are illustrated by a diagrammatic 
figure exhibiting the whole armour of the 
period in addition to plates of monumental 
effigies. Miss May Morris writes on the ‘ Ascoli 
Cope,’ which Mr. Pierpont Morgan has recently 
restored to the Italian Government; and Mr. 
Herbert Cook and Mr. J. Kerr-Lawson respec- 
tively identify a well-known portrait by Titian 
at Dresden as that of Antonio Palma, and a 

ortrait by Lorenzo Lotto at Vienna as that of 

imself. Mr. Lionel Cust and Mr. Herbert 
Horne contribute an article on an interesting 
| nore by Gentile da Fabriano in the royal col- 
ections, which they prove to be the missing 
centre of the Quaratesi altarpiece, formerly in 
the Church of St. Nicholas at Florence. It has 
hitherto been supposed that the centre of this 
altarpiece was in the Jarves Collection at Yale ; 
other portions are in the Uffizi at Florence, and 
the predella is still untraced. M. Philippe 
Auquier writes on an _ eighteenth - century 
painter, Francoise Duparc, and reproduces four 
of her pictures preserved in the museum at 
Marseilles, of which he is curator; he quotes 
a statement of Parrocel, apparently not well 
founded, that this painter spent a great part of 
her life in England. Mrs. Carlyle Graham dis- 
covers the author of the well-known frescoes at 
San Gimignano in Ventura of Siena, of whom 
no other works are known to exist. Among 
the plates is a reproduction of Fantin-Latour’s 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, now in 
the National Gallery. The principal editorial 
article deals with the vacant Directorship of the 
National Gallery. 

THE death, in his sixty-first year, is announced 
from Graz of the archeologist Prof. Wilhelm 
Gurlitt, the Director of the Steyermark Museum. 
His most important works were ‘ De Tetrapoli 
Attica,’ ‘Alter und Bauzeit des sogenannten 
Theseion in Athen,’ &c. 

THE miniatures and snuffboxes of Mr. Albert 
Jaffé, or a selection from them of those most 
likely to interest English collectors, will be 
exhibited from next Wednesday until the close 
of the week at the Fine-Art Society’s Gallery 
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in Bond Street tefore the whole collection is 


told and dispersed. The sale will eventually 
be conduc by Messrs. H. Lempertz Séhne 
at Cologne, and will take place at the end of 
March. 

WE referred last week to the large number 
of purchases and ‘‘commandes” of the French 
Administration of Fine Arts. The Journal 
Officiel of the 17th inst. published a list of 
nine “commandes” which have been given 
to various artists. These are as follows: M. 
Albert Ardail, an engraved plate of ‘ Autumn,’ 
by Jordaens; M. William Barbotin, a similar 

late of the ‘Homme au Gant’ of Rembrandt ; 

. Jacques Beltrand, a drawing, ‘“‘en vue de 
la gravure sur bois,” of ‘ L’Aprés-Midi & Ornans,’ 
by Gustave Courbet; M. Arthur Mayeur, a 
similar drawing of the ‘ Fileuses’ of Velasquez ; 
M. Abel Mignon, a similar drawing of the por- 
trait of Van Heythuysen of Frans Hals; M. 
Laguillermie, a similar drawing of the ‘ Noces 
de Cana’ of Paul Veronese ; M. Dejean, the 
“traduction” in marble of his bas - relief 
‘ Baigneuses’; M. Emile Derré, a similar ‘* tra- 
duction ” in stone of his statuette of ‘ Berger,’ 
acquired at last year’s Salon; and M. Alfred 
Lenoir, a model for a monument to the 
artist Prud’hon, to be carried out in marble and 
placed in the Jardin de l’Infante at Paris. 


THE juries for the various sections of fine arts 
at the forthcoming Exhibition at Liige have 
been constituted as follows. Painting: Presi- 
dent, M. Bonnat ; Vice-Presidents, MM. Roll 
and Detaille. Sculpture: President, M. Henri 
Havard ; Vice-President, M. de Saint-Marceaux. 
Architecture : President, M. Vaudremer ; Vice- 
President, M. de Baudot. Engravings: Presi- 
dent, M. Léopold Flameng; Vice-President, 
M. Lepére. bjects of Art: President, M. 
Roger Marx ; Vice-President, M. Morand. 

M. ALFRED Bovucuenr, the well-known sculptor, 
has started a scheme which he has had in 
mind for a long time. He has established an 
artistic ‘‘ ruche” at Vaugirard, consisting of a 
number of ‘‘ateliers,” grouped round one 
common pavilion, where for an annual sum of 
150 francs the art student will be furnished 
lodgings, light, and the necessary working 
tools. For those whose means are slender 
—and this is generally the case with young 
artists—M. Boucher’s scheme is one deserving 
attention, and the students will have all the’ 
advantage of congenial comradeship, and know 
—_— nearly the exact cost of their apprentice- 
ship. 

BerorE leaving America, M. André Saglio, 
the Commissioner of the French Fine - Arts 
Section of the St. Louis Exhibition, offered, 
on behalf of M. Rodin, to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York a plaster éprewve of the 
‘Penseur.’ He also presented, on behalf of the 
sculptor, to the St. Louis Museum M. Coutan’s 
*Porteuse de Pain.’ The same museum benefits 
to the extent of one-half of the Louvre en- 

vings exhibited by the State at the French 

avillon, the other half going to the Hoépita! 
Frangais at New York. 

THE little box called “the reliquary of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket,” to which reference was 
made in The Atheneum of last week, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Harding, the well-known art 
dealer of St. James’s Square, for 25,000 francs. 
It had figured at the previous Germeau sale, 
held in 1868, when it was bought in by the 
family at 10,000 fr. At last week’s sale the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs acquired an exceedingly 
curious and interesting piece of tapestry, temp. 
Louis XII., representing ‘Dame Rhétorique’ ; 
the price paid for it was 18,200 fr. 

Some fine jewels were disposed of on Friday 
week last at Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley’s 
Galleries in Conduit Street. A collet necklace 
of old diamonds sold for 2,160/. ; a tiara of white 
brilliants, 825/. ; a diamond collarette, 2951. ; » 
brilliant pendant, 2901. ; a ruby and pearl bee 
brooch, 102/. 10s.; a Maltese cross, 1351. ;. 
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earl necklace, 500 gs. ; and a small brilliant 
rooch of Indian stones, 94/. 10s. The sale 
also included a collection of antique silver, 
which attracted a crowded attendance. 

By invitation of the Mayor of Reading the 
British Archzeological Association will hold its 
annual Congress in that town during the week 
beginning July 17th. Visits will be made to 
the Roman city of Silchester, Abingdon, New- 
bury, Wallingford, and many other places in 
the neighbourhood ; and some important papers 
and descriptions have been promised. 

Mr. H. St. Gzorce Gray intends to publish, 
and asks for subscribers to, an ‘Index to 
General Pitt-Rivers’s Excavations in Cranborne 
Chase,’ 4 vols. and ‘King John’s House, 
Tollard Royal,’ also in Cranborne Chase. Mr. 
Gray, who may be addressed at Taunton Castle, 
Somerset, was assistant and secretary to the 
General, who had decided to print the index at 
his own expense, a proposal which his death 
prevented. The volume will contain (1) a 
memoir of General Pitt-Rivers, illustrated by 
two or three portraits ; (2) a list of his pub- 
lished works and papers ; (3) a short preface to 
the index ; and (4) the index to the five volumes. 








MUSIC 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 


BrECHSTEIN Hatt —Madame Carreiio’s Pianoforte Recital. 
Rovian Hatyt.—Herr von Dobnanyi's Pianoforte Recital. 
QUEEN'S HaLL.—Miss Marie Hali’s Violin Recital. 


Mapame CarreNo gave a recital last 
Saturday at the Bechstein Hall, and once 
again displayed her great powers both as an 
executant and as an interpreter. But her 
programme contained nothing new. 

The recital of Herr von Dohnanyi on the 
previous afternoon at the Molian Hall might 
be dismissed with equal brevity, for here 
again there was no novelty; but the 

ungarian pianist is almost at the outset of 
his career, and, moreover, he appeared in 
the double capacity of performer and com- 
poser. He repeated his own Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by E. G., which he 
played here five years ago. They are very 
clever and interesting, though not all 
equally inspired; the composer, doubtless, 
in course of time will express himself 
with more restraint; he is still in the 
period of storm and stress. His rendering 
of Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 5, was 
intellectual, and at the same time strongly 
sympathetic. He showed not only feeling in 
his playing, but also fine gradations of tone ; 
his gifts as a virtuoso are great, yet he uses 
them to high purpose. This he fully demon- 
strated at a recent Broadwood Concert in 
Schumann’s Fantasia in c, Op. 17. He con- 
quered the great technical difficulties of the 
work, but not after the manner of a mere 
pianist, however able. The greatest pianists 
the world has known, it may be noted, have 
also been composers. Rubinstein, to name 
only one, interpreted the great masters as 
if he were actually creating the music. 

Miss Marie Hall, who had not been heard 
for some time in London, gave a violin 
recital at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. She had a magnificent-toned instru- 
ment, and was heard to great advantage in 
sonatas for violin and pianoforte by Bach and 
César Franck, in Wieniawski’s p minor Con- 
certo, and in various short solos. She played 
not only with skill, purity, and charm, but 
also with more life than usual. Mr. Egon 
Petri, the pianist, was heard in three solos, 
his rendering of a delicate piece by Alkan, 





entitled ‘Cantique des Cantiques,’ being 
much appreciated. Mr. Hamilton Harty 
accompanied the concerto admirably. 


sunanaenetineies 


Busical Gossiy, 

Tue first performance in England this after- 
noon of Richard Strauss’s ‘Symphonia Domes- 
tica’ at Queen’s Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, is an event of no ordinary 
interest. The composer's technical skill is 
universally recognized, but his works have 
been variously judged. Wagner’s operas and 
music -dramas were not performed in this 
country until very many years after their 
production in Germany, and many unfavour- 
able reports long excited prejudice against 
them. Strauss, at any rate, has had a better 
chance. Two years ago we had the Strauss 
Festival at St. James’s Hall, and now we are 
going to hear this afternoon his latest orchestral 
work \.ithin a year of its production at New 
York. An advance copy of the programme- 
book, containing an elaborate analysis by 
Messrs. Percy Pitt and A. Kalisch, has been 
forwarded to us, and, so far as we can at 
present make out, it is a clever satire 
on programme music. Strauss, it is stated, 
wishes his music to be judged from an 
abstract point of view, but considering certain 
indications in the score, and further details, 
which certainly seem to be made with the com- 
poser’s approval, it will be indeed difficult to 
know how to listen to it. Musicians, however, 
are much indebted to Mr. Wood for the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the symphony ; also for the 
great pains which he has taken (seventeen 
rehearsals, sectional and full) to render all 
possible justice to the music. 


Mr. E. DANNREUTHER’S manuscript for his 
volume, ‘The Romantic Period,’ in the Oxford 
History of Music, was completed shortly before 
his last illness, and it is not expected that there 
will be any difficulty in passing it rapidly through 
the press. 

Tae first prize in the Paris Opéra competi- 
tion for a symphonic work has been awarded 
to M. Edmond Malherbe. The prize is 1,500 fr., 
and, moreover, the management undertakes to 
perform the work. The jury included MM. 
Reyer, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Théodore 
Dubois, Ch. Lenepveu, and Ch. Widor. 

Frau Moran-O.pen, who has just died in the 
Schoeneberg asylum, near Berlin, at the early 
age of fifty, was a gifted dramatic singer. She 
was connected with the opera-houses of Frank- 
fort-on-Maine, Leipsic, and Munich, and also 
appeared at Bayreuth. 


Atrrep Dorrret, honorary librarian of the 
C. F. Peters Library at Leipsic, and author of 
a history of the Gewandhaus Concerts, died 
last month at the advanced age of eighty-four. 


THE announcement of stage performances 
of ‘ Parsifal’ by the Wagner Society at 
Amsterdam, on June 20th and 22nd, under 
the direction of Dr. Henri Viotta, has 
caused a vigorous protest to be issued, signed 
by Drs. Hans Richter, Richard Strauss, 
Wolfrum, and Volbach ; by Fritz Steinbach, A. 
Nikisch, Felix Mott], and many other distin- 
guished music directors and capellmeisters. Dr. 
Otto Lessmann, however, in an article in the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of February 17th, by 
& quotation from a letter written by Wagner to 
Angelo Neumann in 1881, shows that even 
Wagner himself would not have raised objec- 
tion to the performance of his Weihefestspiel by 
a Wagner Society which for many years has 
shown itself worthy of the name it bears. 


Dr. Rozgert E1ryer, the founder in 1868 of 
the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung, and a 
valued contributor to the Monatshefte fiir 
Musikgeschichte, died at Templin, Uckermark, 
on January 22nd, aged seventy-two. The last 














and most important of his publications was the 
* Quellen-Lexicon ’ in ten volumes, In referring 
to that work the writer of the article ‘ Eitner,’ 
in the first volume issued of the new edition of 
the Grove ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
states, and justly, that ‘‘though not absolutely 
faultless, it marks a great advance, in trust- 
worthiness of information, over anything else 
of the kind.” 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sum. Concert Club, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 

— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Sunday League, 7. Queen's Hall. 
Mon. The Grimson Quartet, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

= Emil Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

_ Subscription Concert, 8 30, Zolian Hall 

- Mr. Charles Williams's Orchestral Concert, 8.45, Queen's Hall. 
Turs. Miss Sunderland and Mr. F. Thistleton’s Concert, 4, Broad- 


wood’s. 
- Miss Stel!a Maris’s Vocal! Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Weep. Hallad Concert, 3, St. George’s Hall 
— M. Victor Maurel’s Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall 
Tuvurs Miss Ada Barnett and Mr. E. Bloxam, Vocal and Violin, 8, 
Steinway Hall 
— Broadwood Concert, 8 30, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. Seflor and Madame Sobrino’s Piano and Song Recital, 
Bechstein Hall. 
_ Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Albani Concert, 3}, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


—~o— 


THE WEEK. 


AveNvUE.—' Mr. Hopkinson,’a Farce in Three Acts. By 
R. C. Carton. 


R. C. Carton does not aim high, but he 
rarely fails to hit his mark. Among his 
gifts may be accounted invention, one of the 
most infrequently accorded of dramatic pos- 
sessions. This he can claim in no super- 
abundant degree, but it is generally evident 
and useful. It is accompanied, moreover, 
by a neatness and appropriateness of speech 
that is better and rarer than mere verbal 
coruscations. His ‘Mr. Hopkinson,’ pro- 
duced on Tuesday night at the Avenue, is 
a slight and unambitious piece, neither 
particularly shapely nor thoroughly con- 
vincing, but fresh in motive, well written, 
and distinctly mirthful in action. Though 
announced judiciously as a farce, its 
characters, with one exception, belong 
to comedy; and though its action is at 
times preposterous, it may always be 
swallowed with a wry face. In his ‘Ruy 
Blas’ Victor Hugo essayed to show over 
what disproportion of rank love can 
triumph, and presented the queen of the 
proudest and most conservative country 
in Europe yielding herself to a man who 
had worn a livery, and- whose proper func- 
tion it was to carry up the wood to her 
chamber. In a similar fashion, with not 
more than a touch of burlesque, we are 
shown how rank will not seldom stoop in 
order to regild its coronet. Not wholly con- 
clusive is the experiment, since Lady Thyra, 
the daughter of an earl and the niece of a 
duchess, refuses in the end to carry out her 
vile bargain, and chooses to run away with 
and marry an early love, instead of eloping 
with him after her marriage with another, 
which is the course of procedure anticipated 
from her by her friends. In fact, however, a 
union between Lady Thyra Egglesby and 
Samuel Hopkinson would be more outrageous 
than that between Ruy Blas and his royal 
mistress. In this respect, then, R. C. Carton’s 
piece justifies its designation of farce. 
What sort of man may inspire a woman 
with passion we will leave to be decided 
between Kings Schahriar and Schahzaman. 
In the present case there is no pretence of 
either passion or affection—nothing but 
repulsion too strong in the end to be sur- 
mounted. Cleverly as he is drawn, Samuel 
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Hopkinson belongs entirely to farce. He 
is an inconceivable and preposterous cad. 
Characters such as he may, doubtless, be 
found in the world, may, perhaps, be common. 
He is none the less impossible in the situa- 
tion in which he is placed. Not only could 
no duchess dream of admitting him to her 
intimacy, and no Lady Thyra regard him 
for an instant as a possible lord; the 
hungriest and most impecunious young sprig 
of nobility could not for one second accept 
him as an associate. It is, indeed, futile 
to urge the point further. A man whose 
get-up would scandalize an inebriate militia- 
man is admitted as bridegroom in a ducal 
residence. Satire so severe upon the 
manners and morals of the English 
aristocracy has rarely been given to the 
world. Accepted, as it must be, as frank 
and outrageous farce, the whole is clever 
and amusing. If we have been dealing too 
seriously with details, it is because the whole 
runs so near comedy that we are disposed 
to regret that we may not class it as such. 
The principal characters are excellently 
oheell the piece affording fine opportuni- 
ties to Mr. Kerr, Mr. Kemble, Miss O’Malley, 
Miss Hughes, and Miss Compton. If the 

art of Mr. Hopkinson, enacted by Mr. 

ames Welch, is exaggerated and carica- 
tured, the exigencies of the play demand 
that it shall be so. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


At the Coronet Theatre Mr. F. R. Benson 
began on Monday, with a presentation of ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ a series of ‘‘ classic performances,” which 
are to be spread over four weeks, and to involve 
an almost daily change of programme. Excess 
of modesty does not, as a rule, distinguish 
efforts at the revival of the legitimate drama. 
The present experiment might well cow a 
Garrick when he could boast a company includ- 
ing the best feminine talent of the day, and as 
many actors of mark as could stand his preten- 
sions, and bowto his ascendency—when he could 
within a few days replace Mrs. Cibber as Sigis- 
munda or Ophelia with Mrs. Clive as Clarinda, 
or Mrs. Pritchard as Merope, and had half a 
dozen more competent actresses on whom in 
case of emergency to fall back. Not without 
interest is an experiment such as is essayed, 
though its value is limited by the fact that 
there has at no period been on the stage a 
couple of actors who could do precisely what is 
essayed by Mr. and Mrs. Benson in playing the 

rincipal parts in so many masterpieces. ‘* Mac- 
th,’ in which Mr. Benson was the Thane and 
Mrs. Benson Lady Macbeth, was played in very 
equable fashion all round, and was received with 
much favour. Other pieces that have been seen 
consist of ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear, and ‘The 
School for Scandal.’ 


*MaAsKERADE,’ a four-act play of Herr Lud- 
wig Fulda, given at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, is the most uncompromising satire of 
modern days upon the Prussian bureaucracy. 
It is a work of much freshness and originality, 
the heroine of which, Gerda Hiibner, is an 
emancipated woman of the same type as Magda 
in Sudermann’s ‘Heimat.’ Some difficulty is 
experienced in accepting the pictures pre- 
sented as in any full sense characteristic of 
social life in Germany ; but it is not from 
England that protest about the matter should 

roceed. Little seductiveness or charm attaches 

the illicit relationship which is exhibited, and 
this may perhaps be held to speak for the 


fidelity of the pictures and the serious nature 
of the revolt indicated. Friiulein Else Gade- 
mann acted with her customary force as the 








heroine, and the general interpretation was 
satisfactory. 

THE season of German plays will conclude on 
March 18th. It has been more successful of 
late than it was at the outset ; but the interest 
it inspires does not extend far beyond the 
German world in London. The reappearance 
of Frau Rosa Bertens is fixed for Monday next. 

‘ Hamuet’ will in April replace at the Adelphi 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ Mr. Asche appear- 
ing as Hamlet, and Miss Lily Brayton as 
Ophelia. Another Shaks revival, which 
need not be expected till the close of the year, 
is ‘As You Like It.’ During the absence on 
tour of Mr. Asche and Miss Brayton, ‘Dr. 
Wake’s Patient,’ a four-act drama by Messrs. 
W. Gayer Mackay and Robert Ord, given in 
Sententee last at the Shakespeare Theatre, 
Liverpool, will be played at the Adelphi. 

On the 17th inst. Sir Henry Irving unveiled 
in Pierrepoint Street, Bath, with which city 
the actor was closely associated, a tablet erected 
by the local council to Quin. 

‘Mrs. Derinc’s Divorce’ has keen with- 
drawn from Terry’s Theatre, and the house is 
now closed. 

An adaptation by Mr. Oswald Brand of 
* Dombey and Son’ is shortly to be expected at 
a West-End theatre. 

Mr. Orso Stuart has extended over the 
next three years his management of the Adelphi 
Theatre, which he has held since August. 

Lewis Batt, who died at Teignmouth on the 
14th inst., had a long record as an actor. Born 
at Builth, in South Wales, in October, 1820, he 
acted in the North. At Sadler’s Wells under 
Phelps he was Fluellen in ‘ King Henry V.’ He 
was seen in London in parts such as Launcelot 
Gobbo, Lord Sands, Peter in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ Grumio, Moses, Trinculo, First Grave- 
digger, and Costard. He also appeared as Sir 
Toby Belch, Sir Anthony iisdiote, Lord 
Duberley, and Sir Peter Teazle. He had not 
for some years played in London, and in 1898 
he retired from the stage. 

Mr, Wittarp has revived at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, New York, ‘The Optimist,’ a 
rendering by Mr. L. N. Parker of ‘ La Chite- 
laine’ of M. Alfred Capus. On this, which first 
saw the light at the Chestnut Street Opera- 
House, Philadelphia, on February 16tb, 1903, 
has now been towed the title of ‘ The 
Brighter Side.’ 

Miss Mavupe Apams has obtained in New 
York a censpicuous success as the heroine of 
the ‘Op o’ me Thumb’ of Messrs. F, Fenn and 
Price. 

*La Rerraitz,’ a rendering by MM. Remon 
and Valentin of ‘ Zapfenstreich,’ by Herr F. A. 
Beyerlein, has beengiven at the Paris Vaudeville. 
The dénotment was held brutal, but the play 
was received with favour. Mlle. Mellot, as the 
heroine, and M. Lerand, as her father, by 
whom, after her loss of her honour, she is slain, 
were received with great favour. The original 
was seen in London at the Royalty on 
January 7th of last year. 








ErratTa.—P. 214, col. 2, second quotation, in first line, 
for “*town” read tower; in last line but one, insert never 
after “ bad.” 


= CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H. S.—A. L.—C. S.—E. W.— 
received. 

I. Z.—E. H. H.—Not suitable for us. 

A. C. M.—We cannot carry this further. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION, 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. net. 


THE ART OF 
J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


An Appreciation. 
By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

“If anything were needed to give the world a just view 
of one whom it so entirely misunderstood in life, it is 
—s by the admirably complete, sympathetic, and 
richly illustrated study of Messrs. Way and Dennis.” 

Mr. A. G. GARDINER in the Daily News, 





NEW EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CITIES and SIGHTS of SPAIN. 
A Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. A. LE BLOND 
(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
With a Note by Mr. G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., on 
the coming Total Kclipse of the Sun. 





CHEAPER REISSUE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The WAR of the SUCCESSION in 
SPAIN during the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1711. 
Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary 
Records. By Col. the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL, B.E. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Demy 8vo,és. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. by 
EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustrations 
and 8 Coloured Plates. 

** A book for the art-lover and collector. A detailed and 
fully illustrated study of Japanese wocd-cutting and colour 
printing.” —Boo/:man, 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
GREAT WRITERS. 


Pott Svo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 


JOHNSON. By John Dennis. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, Ils. net; or in limp leather, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SCHUMANN. By E. J. Oldmeadow. 











A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A. F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With LORD 
BRAYBROOKB’S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 


5s, net each. 
(Vols. J.-VII. now ready. Vol. VI/I., March 1. 

*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the 
Diary, and the Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume 
edition, the volume entitled ‘Pepysiana’ only being 
omitted. 
** Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, 
both in the completeness of bis matter and his annotations, 
and there is little doubt that this new classic edition of a 
classic will be a great success.”— Atheneum, 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s, net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 


Motteux’s Translation, Revised. With Lockhart’s Life 
and Notes. 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Edited and 
| ee he ty — eng SAMPSON. Vol. IV. Containing 


COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK and 


NIANA. Arranged and Edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY of the IN- 


TELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS 
AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus Aurelius by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. [Ready March 1. 

Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Prof. W. WUNDT. 


A Translation of the Fifth and wholly Rewritten (1902-3) German Edition by 
Prof. E. B. TITCHENER, M.A. 


In 8 vols. Vol. I. with 156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 


** Anything more finished and judicial than Wundt’s description of the anatomy of the 
brain we have never met anywhere.”—Academy,. 
‘* Prof. Titchener has done his part of the work with notable success.” — Scotsman. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
ETHICS. 


] By W. R. BOYCE GIBSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


* An admirable book.” —Education. 
‘*Mr. Gibson’s book ought to be read, weighed, and considered by all who are interested 
in the latest philosophical controversy.”— Guardian. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH MANOR. 


By Prof. P, VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upon its subject.”—Scotsman. 
* Prof. V inogradoff's method and the mastery of the details of his subject combine to 
produce a notable book.”—Academy. 


| ANEW EDITION OF PREMATURE BURIAL. 


By WALTER R. HADWEN, M.D. 


Being a New and Revised Edition of Mr. William Tebb and Col. Ed. Terry 
Vollum’s Book. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 


By Dr. E. WARMING. 


Edited by M. C, POTTER, M.A., Professor of Botany in the Durham 
College of Science. 


610 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 


By Dr. SIDNEY H. VINER, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S., 
Shendian Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


483 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 9s, 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SOCIAL 
SCIENCE SERIES.” 


Each crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CORN 
LAWS. 


By J. 8. NICHOLSON, M.A. D.8c. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By P. A. WADIA, 
Professor of History and Political Economy, Gujerat College, Ahmedabad, 


THE BIOLOGY OF BRITISH POLITICS. 


By CHARLES H. HARVEY. 
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NINTH EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


By A. NEWSHOLME, M.D. F.R.C.P., and W. C. C. PAKES, D.P.H. 
With a Chapter on ‘ Eyesight,’ by JAMES KERR, M.D. 
311 pages, with 43 Illustrations, 33. 











A NEW EDITION OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 
By C. H. HINTON, Author of ‘ Scientific Romances,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


‘** Prof. Hinton has done well to attempt a treatise of moderate size, which shall at 
once be clear in method and free from the technicalities of the schools.”—VPall Mall Gazette. 


SOME POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 





By GEORGE H. LONG. 2s. 6d. 
‘Many will be glad to have the opportunity of getting hold of a book which treats 
high topics in a way that can be appreciated without much previous training in mental 


— Ne otis Guardian, 


A DICTIONARY OF BATTLES. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, 
Author of ‘ Dictionary of Quotations ’ (Classical), ‘ Dictionary of Historical 
Allusions,’ &c. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 
By E. LATHAM, Author of ‘ Idiomatic Phrases’ (French), &c. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS STILL. 
Being Selections from the Writings of the late CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


Selected and Arrarged for daily use by A. G. 
Pott 8vo, leather, 2s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


HINTS TO RECITERS. 
By the late CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
Pott 8vo, leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


GOD AND THE AGNOSTICS: 
Or, the End of the Age of Faith. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 6s. 


His work is largely critical.” — Times. 


gymnastics.” 




















** A book of some originality. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. 


By G. GORE, LL.D. F.B.S., 
Author of ‘ The Scientific Basis of National Progress,’ &c. 


Pp. viii-600, 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO ELEPHANTA 


(Ceylon and India). 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, with the Original Illustrations, 4, 6d. 


THE BIBLE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


By RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, Author of ‘The New Reformation,’ kc. 32. 6d, 











THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WHEN THE WORLD WENT WRY. 


By M. F. WILSON, 
sailed of ‘When the uations Come Again,’ ‘How the Dreams Came True,’ &c. 





‘Well written, and in many parts exceedingly graceful.”—Glasgow Herald. 
* A story that ‘all through controls attention.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
BENDIS H. 


By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR, Author of ‘ Prince Baba and his Wives.’ 


A QUEEN OF UNREST. 


By HARRY TIGHE, Author of ‘ Archie Wynward,’ 








READY SHORTLY, VOL. II. OF 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., 


Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limitep, 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 
& s ds 
GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 
@ENERAL INDEX, 

SIXTH SERIES ~ 8 8 ¢ 
GENERAL INDEX, 

SEVENTH SERIES .. 90 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES ... 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


06 0 


pence is charged. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


W. Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


ing Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic. 
Dai ‘ly News.—“ Ver: ry spirit 
Pa whe we “¥ Gazette.—‘ ‘Really admirable 
Mor: dvertiver.—“* Bure of a wide a 
John Bas dy Very success! sful.’ 
Metropolitan.—** Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
ai London News —*‘* Right well done 
— oe the World.—‘‘ There is real try in these songs.” 
i With ‘admirable fe felicity he embodies national sentiments 
sand ‘emotions evga stir the hearts of the people. 

Echo.—“ se songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
Precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 

‘On ‘ormist —“* These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.”’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one days who can te with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea ‘songs we 
fiend eon qualities w ich must secure its success. 

merges’ Mail.—‘ Dr Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers toa noble 
pany agen this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. is gem deserves 
tronized not = uy by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors foeegeer and all o Marine 

.—* Full of incident and serena, Jonna sentiment, and 
shaving a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the peg ot 

— mo wad r he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will reli: 

nun. —* De. Bennett's heart is bagged in aol work. 
epinteed and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
th - which — to make them popular with the class ne whose use 

they are desig 
Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 




















In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
JOHN FRANCIS and the ‘:ATHENAUM.’ 
. A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 





**I’ll note you in my book of memory.”—SHaxsrene. 


Ss BqGcgeGgoetktkeibp eR 
S Ecoowg;gtti nN & =. 
S se £2 & Sa 2 

Sticks everything. 


FREE SAMPLE 
From the Sole Proprietors : 
M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Lixrrep, Belfast and London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 


e best remedy for 
CH, 





ACIDITY of the BroMa 
HEADACHE, 
And INDIGESTION, 


And Safest Ca for Delicate sanetiantiens, 
Children, and Infan 


DINNEFOR D'S MAGNESIA 





NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes an and Queries | Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 











THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries —_ Bream’s ee E.C. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 


Price 43d., free by post, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, H.C. 
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FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 
THE CHILD. 


By KARIN MICHAELIS. A Psychological Study of the Child Mind. 


Translated from the Swedish by JOHN NEILSON LAURVIE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


GOSSIP. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘In Piccadilly.’ 


Crown 8vo, 68, 








DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


¢¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” — Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lim1TED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





TWELFTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, EC. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, Arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 


By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Rochester. 
Author of ‘Celestial Motions,’ ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’‘ Astronomy for 
the Young,’ &c. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LiwiTED, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THE LIFE & LETTERS 


OF KR. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW) 
By his Son-in-law, C. E. BYLES, with numerous Mfustra~ 
tions, including a Water-Colour Portrait by the BARL of- 
CARLISLE, Lithographs by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, &c. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ This admirable memoir...... 
the definitive life of Hawker......We think of him not as a 
theologian, but as a poet, a writer, and, above all, as a man 
who lived—a burly, hb some, domineering. full- 
blooded, pugnacious, erratic, lovable personality, a child 
who never grew up, a character t 


i hat an Elizabethan 
dramatist would have come in.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Here at length is the authentic life— 
the record, mainly in his own letters, of one of the most. 
fascinating, wayward, independent personalities of the 
nineteenth century...... The comparison is, indeed, with 
Carlyle......Each possessed a spiritual vision denied to the 
common crowd; each mingles p ges of elog an 
lamentation with outbreaks of fury and a shaggy, 
boisterous humour.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ There is scarcely a page 
of this book that does not tingle with the ruddy and 
exuberant vitality of one of the most living men of his day. 
cooees In all his letters he shows that eommand of nervous, 
straightforward English which makes his prose such good 
read ng. Those who want the portrait of Hawker the man 
must, in future, come to Mr. Byles’s work. Hawker the 

t......will live long in the memory of Cornwall and of 

mee 

ORNING POST.—“ Gratitude is distinctly due to Mr. 
Byles for his new life of his father-in-law......(Hawker’s 
Letters) are almost all quite admirable—bumorous, sane, 
and couched in the directest of English...... There are many 
excellent illustrations...... Mr. J. Ley Pethybridge has the 
very spirit of the West Country.” 

B:RMINGHAM POST.—“ It is a fitting memoir of one 
of the most remarkable clerical figures of the nineteenth 
century.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Byles’s book will at once take its 
place as the authoritative and standard life of Hawker.” 


WITH THE PILGRIMS 
TO MECCA. 


The Great Pilgrimage, 4.H. 1318, a.p. 1902. By HADJI 

KHAN, M.R.AS., and WILFRID SPARROY, With an 

Introduction by Prof. VAMBERY, and many Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the most enlightening. 














and captivating books about the Bast ever written, 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A.. 
SPENDER. 2 vols. with Portrait and many New Poems, . 
crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

TIM ES.—*' William Watson is, above all things, an artis 
who is proud of his calling and conscientious in every 
syllable that he writes. To appreciate his work you must 
take it as a whole, for he is in a line with the high priests 
of poetry, reared, like Ion, in the shadow of Delphic 
presences and memories, and weighing every word of his 
utterance before it is given to the world.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ The two volumes before us...... will, we 
are sure, be joyfully welcomed by the poet’s numerous 
admirers. There is a pleasure in the possession of a com- 

lete edition of a great writer’s works....... We must apologize 

or quoting so copiously, but the book is so full of beautiful: 
things that, in bis pleasure of seeing them all together, the 
critic is irresistibly tempted to take them out and remind 
his readers of them separately.” 








THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, és. 

The CounTEss OF WARWICK in the DAJLY MAIL,— 
‘* This delightful book is written as few men, I imagine, can- 
write of children, in love and tenderness, wisdom and: 
understanding. I bad no idea that a man could know all 
that there is to know about children, and treat his subject 
= the sympathetic insight found in Mr. EB. H. Cooper's . 
book.” 


BOOKS & PERSONALITIES. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Crown 8vo, ds, net. 








6s. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 6s. 
HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. By W.S.. 


JACKSON, Author of ‘ Nine Points of the Law.’ 


BEFORE THE CRISIS. By F. B. 


MOTT. 


A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA.. 


By ANNIB E. HOLDSWORTH. 


CONSTANCE WEST. By E. R. 


PUNSHON. (Ready Feb, 18, 


HELEN ALLISTON. By-the Author: 


of ‘ Elizabeth’s Children.’ 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York,. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sees eee eee eeeeeeeeee_eeee 


READY FEBRUARY 27. 


CHATS on OLD 
FURNITURE. By 
HAYDEN, Author of ‘Chats on 
English China.’ With over 100° 
Illustrations. 5s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol.II. ByJ. J. 
JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the | 
United States. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. | 


TRAVELS of a NATURALIST 


in NORTHERN EUROPE. By J. A. HARVIE- 
BROWN, F.R.S.E. F.Z.S., Author of ‘ Fauna 
of the Moray Basin,’ ‘A Vertebrate Fauna of 
Orkney,’ &c. With 4 Maps and many Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, LIMITED 
EDITION, uniform with ‘ Fauna of the Moray | 
Basin.’ Prices on application. 


SIBERIA: a Record of Travel, 
Climbing, and Exploration. By SAMUEL 
TURNER. With 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW and 


the NORTH SEA CRISIS. By F. E. SMITH, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, 
and N. W. SIBLEY, LL.M., Tria.H.Cant., 
Barristers-at-Law. Royal 8vo, "cloth, 21s, net. 


The COMING of PARLIAMENT 


(1350-1660). By L. CECIL JANE. With a 
Map and 50 Ilustrations, Large crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Story of the Nations, 


RUSSIA UNDER the GREAT 


SHADOW. By LUIGI VILLARI, Author of 
‘Giovanni Segantini,’ ‘Italian Life in Town 
and Country,’ &c. With 60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in GENERAL 


PHYSIOLOGY. By JACQUES LOEB, Pro- | 
fessor of Phvsiology in the University ey 
California. With numerous Illustrations, 
vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. net. 





READY FEBRUARY 27. 


BY BEACH and BOG- 
LAND: Stories of Irish Peasant 
Life. By JANE BARLOW, Author | 
of ‘Irish Idylls.” With Frontispiece. 
6s. [Green Cloth Library. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


DAMES and DAUGH-| 
TERS of the French Court. By | 

GERALDINE BROOKS. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 10 
other Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


ASTRONOMY for 
AMATEURS. By CAMILLE | 
FLAMMARION, Author of ‘ Lu- | 
men, &c. With 84 Illustrations. 6s. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


> BRITISH BIRD LIFE. 
| By W. PERCIVAL WESTALL. | 
The AGE of the EARTH, and. With an Introduction by Sir 


other GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. By W. J. HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


SOLLAS, LL.D. D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of — ba rn 
Geology in the University of Oxford. Illus- Over 50 Illustrations. 5s. 
trated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RELIGION and the HIGHER 


By WILLIAM RAINY HARPER, | T. he 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CAMERA 


LIFE. 
D.D. LL.D., Presid f the U f . . 
p> orgy Bayern de D ‘co * | FIELDS: a Practical Guide to 
| Nature Photography. By F. C. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS | SNELL. With 80 Illustrations. 


METHODS. Lectures on Commerce, Delivered Crown 8vo, 5s. 
before the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago. Edited | 
by HENRY RAND HATFIELD. First Series. | 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


IN PERIL of CHANGE. Essays | 


Written in Time of Tranquillity. By C. F. G. 
MASTERMAN, Fellow of Christ’s College, | 
Cambridge, Author of ‘ From the Abyss,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A PAGAN’S LOVE. A, 
New Volume in “The First Novel | 
Library.” By 
CLYDE. 6s. 








T. FISHER UNWIN. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ARTHUR 


With | 


in the 


CONSTANCE | 


BYGONES WORTH RE. 


MEMBERING. By GEORGE JACOB HOLY- 
OAKE. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and 18 other Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


LADY JEAN: the Romance of 


the Great Douglas Cause. By PERCY FITz- 
GERALD, F.8.A. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 12 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s, net. 


The PERSONAL STORY of 


the UPPER HOUSE. By KOSMO WILKIN- 
SON. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The WESTMINSTER CATHE- 


| DRAL: a Criticism. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, F.S.A. With 3 Plates. Crown 
folio, 5s. net. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
The FLUTE of PAN. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 
YARN of 
TOWN. 





OLD HARBOUR 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


The SIREN’S NET. 


FLORENCE ROOSEVELT. 


LUCIE and I. 


HENRIETTE CORKRAN, 


The HOUSE by the RIVER. 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 


GRAND RELATIONS. 


J. 8S. FLETCHER, 


| ‘TOM GERRARD. 
LOUIS BECK. 
A SPECIMEN SPINSTER. 


KATE WESTLAKE YEIGH, . 


THREE DUKES. 
ee WATERS. 


LUCAS CLEEVE, 


G. YSTRIDDE. 


AT 8s, 6d. 
‘The MEMOIRS of CONSTAN- 
TINE DIX. 


BARRY PAIN, 


SHILLING REPRINTS OF STANDARD 
* NOVELS. 
Bound in cloth, 


‘THREE of THEM. 
MAXIM GORKY. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
| WORKS. 5 vols. 


LOVE and th L 
HUNTERS. : 


| JOHN OLIVER HOLBES, 
| 





Complete List of Volumes ei application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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